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In Memoriam 


It is with sorrow almost beyond human understanding that we mourn the passing of one of the best 
loved and most active officials of the Board of Game Commissioners—Charles A. Hiller, Chief of the 
Bureau of Game Purchase and Distribution, who died Tuesday, November 26th, after a short but 
serious illness of only six weeks. The shock of his death will have reverberated throughout the 
entire realm of game conservation for he was loved and respected by sportsmen and conservationists 


everywhere. 





No one was more enthusiastic in this great field of endeavor and no one has given or will have 
given more of his time or effort to the work of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 

His wonderful courage and indomitable spirit, together with his genial disposition which won 
him his successful career and his innumerable friends, was not only evidenced during his active life 


but seemed to reach even greater heights during the last few weeks of his illness. 


In his wife he had a devoted companion—one equally interested in the great problems of protecting wildlife. 
the entire department, and the sportsmen of the Commonwealth, extend their deepest sympathy. 
Charles began his services with the Game Commission in November 1916, shortly after graduating from Girard College, 


Philadelphia. 
Harrisburg Consistory. 


THE HARVEST IS PAST—WHAT NEXT? 


With chill December winds bringing the close of the 
1935 small game season in Pennsylvania, preliminary re- 
ports by Field Officers and sportsmen indicate that a large 
crop of game birds and animals have been taken again 
this year. But what about the game left in the covers to 
face a cold bleak winter? 

When the farmer harvests his fall crop of oats, wheat, 
corn, and buckwheat, he does not draw his easy chair up 
to the fireside, complacently fold his hands and wait for 
spring planting time to arrive. He immediately and care- 
fully plans the rotation of crops, selection of virile seed 
and hundreds of similar problems that face him. 

Pennsylvania sportsmen, if they hope to enjoy per- 
petual shooting must give considerable thought to the 
problems with which they are faced—that of preserving 
the game birds and animals over the cold winter months, 
so that they may survive, and the results of natural 
propagation be gained in the spring. 

An alarming shortage of natural game food is reported 
this year, confronting the Game Commission with the 
serious problem of game feeding this winter. The Com- 
mission has prepared a well founded plan for this work. 
Will you lend your efforts to the local Game Protectors 
by taking a bag of feed along with you on that week end 
trip into camp, or the day hike you are planning? Your 
assistance will be appreciated by our furred and feathered 
friends who are unable to express their urgent need for 
food when the ground is frozen, and will materially assist 
in an effort to maintain good and consistent shooting in 
Pennsylvania. 





To her 


He served during the World War, is a member of the American Legion, and of Perseverance Lodge of the 


THE EDITOR 


PROTECT C.C.C. AND W. P. A. WORKERS 


When you go deer and bear hunting this year do not 
forget that there are 116 C. C. C. Camps scattered 
throughout the mountains of Pennsylvania, the personnel 
of which will often be working along the roads or in the 
brush. If you hunt in territory you are not familiar with, 
be sure to determine whether or not there are any of 
these camps in the immediate vicinity, and if there are, 
always keep their general location in mind. Never shoot 
in their direction unless you are positive that sufficient 
distance precludes the danger of accident. It is far better 
to lose a prize buck or bear than to discharge a high 
powered rifle in the neighborhood of a crew of C. C. C. 
boys working on roads, dams, or other forest improve- 
ment projects. This year it is also necessary to pay par- 
ticular attention to the protection of the men in the vari- 
ous W. P. A. road programs. Our cooperation in effecting 
a safety campaign for the benefit of these workers has 
been assured Mr. Edward N. Jones, State Administrator 
of the Works Progress Administration, and I am sure we 
can depend upon all hunters to assist us in this respect. 

These men, numbering about 200,000, will be scattered 
over the secondary and rural roads of the State, and their 
safety depends as much upon your carefulness with your 
automobile as it does with your gun. Be careful while 
driving to and from your camps or hunting grounds, and 
be careful when hunting after you get there. If you 
exercise these cautions I feel sure no accidents will occur. 


W. C. SHAFFER, 
Acting Executive Secy. 





cense Hunter. 


of this Department.—The Editor 





ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


We desire to have PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, your monthly magazine, sent to every Resident Li- 
The Board of Game Commissioners appreciates its friendly relations with all Sportsmen’s Or- 
ganizations. It is our wish to be of some service to them, and at the same time to help further the progress 














WHAT IS MORE STRIKING THAN THE DEER AGAINST A WINTER BACKGROUND? 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 











Untiringly serving the sportsmen of Pennsylvania for five years as 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Game Commissioners, Hon. Ernest 
E. Harwood, Camp Hill, severed his connections in that capacity, 
effective October 31. 


Mr. Harwood, formerly of Hazleton, became the Board’s Secretary, 
February 1, 1932. During his office he contacted many sportsmen’s 
organizations and his very pleasing personality and knowledge of game 
conservation was always welcome by the hunters. He was the first 
member of the Board of Game Commissioners to be elected as Executive 
Secretary. 


Prior to his activities with the Game Commission Mr. Harwood was 
a very enthusiastic sportsman in Luzerne and adjacent counties. In 
his home city he was very much interested in Boy Scout activities, at 
one time serving as a Scout Commissioner. He was president of the 
Izaak Walton League of Hazleton and one of the promoters of the 
Anthracite Game Farm located in that community. 











LEFFLER GETS NEW POST 


Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Member of the Board 
from McKeesport who has been superinten- 
dent of Welfare and Employment at the Du- 
quesne plant of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, was recently appointed Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations for the same 
company in the Pittsburgh district—a newly 
created position. He will also have charge 
of Safety and Employment for the Pitts- 
burgh District. 


ATTENDS A. O. U. 


The Editor attended the Fifty-third An- 
nual Convention of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union at Toronto, Canada, recently. 
Over two hundred representatives from 
other states and Canada were present and 
the information gleaned and the contacts 
made at the numerous meetings were of un- 
told value and will greatly benefit the 
future wild bird protection programs of the 
Game Commission. Pennsylvania was lauded 
on many occasions for the splendid work 
being done along this line and is being 
looked up to more and more ag a leader in 
game and song bird conservation. 





Fellow Hunter 


Subscribe to the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME NEWS and send it to some 
rural resident who has been courte- 
ous enough to allow you hunting 
privileges. It will make a _ fine 
Christmas present and the farmer 
will appreciate it. 





Thousands of cars were stopped and searched by Game Protectors during 
the small game season. The above photo shows some of these activities in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. 
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+. : VALUE OF LANDS AND 

+ BUILDINGS 


The Game Laws provide that seventy-five 
cents (75c) from each hunter’s license fee 
should be used exclusively for the purchase 
of lands, the creation of Game Refuges and 
the maintenance of Game Refuges and Game 
Lands. This provision was made when the 
hunters’ license was increased from $1.25 
to $2.00 by the Legislature in 1927. 

This fund has made possible the purchase 
of a considerable amount of State Game 
Lands. It has also made possible the im- 
provement of many headquarters for game 
refuge keepers. The sportsmen of the State 
have, therefore, through this seventy-five 
cent (75c) fund, created very valuable 
holdings. 

The estimated value of the Game Lands 
on June 1, 1935 was $2,041,532.25. This 
value is exclusive of the value of the game 
farms. The estimated value of the build- 
ings at the game refuge keepers’ head- 
quarters and at the training school was 
$173,905.00. This again does not include 
the value of the game farm buildings. It 





ste sak 1% el Ae . can therefore be readily seen that a large 

part of the seventy-five cents (75c) is spent 

Maj. Nicholas Biddle, President of the Board with gun, dog and bird. Maj. for capital investment. The value of the 
Biddle is an ardent hunter and a good shot. properties should continue to increase from 


the protection which the lands receive and 
it is not too much to expect that sometime 
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COMMENTS FROM FIELD 
OFFICERS 


“Gray squirrel migration is unusual, 
These animals are swimming the Delaware 
River, back and forth, frequently.’—J. H. 
Lohmann, Jr., Pike County. 

“Tilegal deer hunting at night in Centre 
County continues, but we are rounding up 
the ‘spot-lighters’”.—Thomas Mosier, Centre 
County. 

“Deer food for late fall and winter will 
be extremely scarce in Clinton County.”— 
G. H. Gustin, Lock Haven. 


“As many as seven beehives were de- 
stroyed in one night by bear in this sec- 
tion.’—William J. Davis, Division Game 


Protector, Lycoming County. 

“During the last week in September four 
dead ruffed grouse were brought to me that 
had been killed by flying against windows 
in the City of Johnstown.”—Elmer Thomp- 
son, Cambria County. 

“Squirrels destroyed many cucumbers and 
tomatoes in September and October because 
of the scarcity of nuts.’”—Troy C. Burns, 
Butler County. 

“This County is rich in soil for all kinds 
of food trees and we can produce a nursery 
to furnish seedlings for other counties, which 
would help materially to improve the food 
conditions for game, We are now planting 
chinquapins on the Game Refuge Lands in 


this county.”—Fred SS. Fisher, Fulton 
County. 
“Many complaints of deer damage and 


farmers declare that whole fields of buck- 
wheat and other grain being destroyed.” 
—R. E. Anderson, Susquehanna County. 


“Counted 12 rabbits, 1 skunk and 1 house 
cat killed by autos during a 50 mile drive 
recently.””—Mark P. Motter, Dauphin County. 

“Deer doing damage in Montgomery Coun- 
ty is unusual, but it is happening in this 
county, almost within sight of the City of 
Philadelphia.’"—-Ambrose Gerhart, Mont- 
gomery County. 

“We're making every effort to stop stray 
dogs from running at large. Recently stray 
dogs killed 38 sheep in our county.”—Walter 
M. Middleton, Delaware County. 


“Late hatches of ringneck pheasants and 
quail are being observed in this county.”— 
J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster County. 

“Plenty of wild cherries in this county, 
but all kinds of nuts are scarce.’’—Lester 
J. Haney, Jefferson County. 

“Winter food for game is especially scarce 
in this county.”—John S. Dittmar, Bedford 
County. 

“We have had plenty of rain in Erie 
County and this means better hunting.”— 
Walter W. Patterson, Erie. 

“The natural food supply for game is very 
good in this county.”—Lewis Litzinger, In- 
diana County. 

“Squirrels have been observed swimming 
the Delaware River. The migration is un- 
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usual, and they have been raiding the corn 
fields as nuts are scarce.”—John Lohmann, 
Jr., Pike County. 

“A mother bear and two cubs have been 
causing farmers considerable uneasiness. 
One night recently a farmer heard a noise, 
investigated, and found the bear had at- 
tacked a 175 pound pig. The farmer drove 
the bear off by shooting.’—W. J. Carpenter, 
Forest County. 





Lost! 


Male liver and white pointer with 
barb wire scar over white part, on 
left side of back. small slit on left 
ear. Brown head with white streak 
through the middle of forehead. An- 
swers to the name of FRECKLES. 
If found notify the Editor or Caesar 
R. Silfies, 341 N. Washington St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











Close-up of C. C. C, boys constructing dam on Game Lands No. 54. 


GOOD SPORTSMEN 


“While John Russel and his brother were 
spending a night at the Stoney Run Cabin 
in North Kidder Township, they were 
awakened at 2:30 A. M. by the bawling 
of a deer which was being chased by two 
police dogs. The brothers quickly put on 
their clothes, and grabbing guns, ran in pur- 
suit. Luckily it was moonlight and they 
soon came upon the dogs just as the deer 
fell near the river. They shot the one dog, 
which weighed about fifty pounds, and in- 
jured the other which turned upon them 
and then got away before either could re 
load his gun. 

“Our hats off to these sportsmen for kill- 
ing a police dog and injuring the other, as 
this species of dog is the most vicious when 
chasing a deer, never giving up ’till the 
deer is down and torn to pieces.” 

Deputy Game Protector W. WASSER, JR. 
East White Haven. 





It is located 


about one mile from the Game Protectors Training School, Jefferson County. 





7anorama of dam. 
Supt, I. J. Meenan and engineer J. C. Fuller, 


Breast is 400 ft. long, height 13 ft. 


Work in charge of 
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The First Waterfowl Census on the New 
Pymatuning Refuge 





Following approval by the Board, the 
Game Commission in cooperation with the 
Ohio Department of Conservation has com- 
pleted the first of a series of waterfowl 
census on the new Pymatuning Game 
Refuge. 

The census, taken October 17, 1935, was 
earried out with the following personnel; 
John M. Phillips, former Member of the 
Board of Game Commissioners and inter- 
nationally known conservationist; Dr. 
Lawrence E. Hicks, Ohio Research Ornithol- 
ogist; R. L. Fricke, Ornithologist of the 
Carnegie Museum; Hon. O. M. Deibler, Com- 
missioner of Fisheries; William C. Grimm, 
Pittsburgh Naturalist; William Jackson, 
Crawford County Sportsman; Ward H. 
Donor, District Game Protector; Burt L. 
Oudette, Keeper of the Pymatuning Refuge; 
and the writer. Dr. C. S. Apgar, Jr., Staff 
Photographer of the Game Commission, was 
also present and among many other pictures 
took those shown herewith. 

The results obtained from the census were 
particularly gratifying because they showed 
that the Refuge contained a varied duck 
population of a size appreciably larger than 
expected. The majority of ducks, approxi- 
mately 72%, consisted of three species, 
Blacks, Baldpates, and Mallards, but a total 
of 14 species was observed. In addition to 
the ducks, many other species of birds were 
noted. Chief among these were Coots, 
Canada Geese and Pied-Billed Grebes. The 
numbers of the birds observed were as 
follows: 


Te 2,811 
Po ve bewsinw howe 1,419 
es oe ee 1,190 
Blue-Winged Teal ...... 417 
Sn |. ton6en scone * 315 
IE ictes obec ve 313 


Ruddy Duck ........... 270 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


a ea eee 123 
Green-Winged Teal 75 
NE cin: 3 se iw ese 21 
SE ee ner 14 
OT 8 
SEND cae ee a's 5 
SS ee er 3 
Unidentified ........... 527 
ot | a 7,511 
ce Teen 2,479 
CANADA GEESE ........ 91 
PIED-BILLED GREBES . 44 


Observers on their way to 
begin census. Another sur- 


vey will be made this winter. 


The birds listed above were actually seen 
and counted while it is estimated that the 
refuge area contained in addition between 
four and six thousand ducks, numerous coot 
and various other species which, for one 
reason or another, could not be observed 
and accurately counted. 

At the time the census was taken there 
were within the refuge numerous “flight” 
ducks, but it is of significance to note that 
Messrs. Fricke and Oudette, who were in 
close touch with breeding season conditions 
at Pymatuning, estimate that approximately 
one-half of the ducks observed were raised 
on the refuge. Also, it is estimated that 
the ducks observed on the 2500 acre refuge 
area represented something over 75% of 
the total number of ducks found on the 
entire Pymatuning Reservoir which, includ- 
ing the refuge, has an area of approxi- 
mately 16,000 acres. 











Figure He Diagram of census work on Pymatuning Fre fuge 
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Since only a very few people have any 
knowledge of the various methods of game 
census technique, it may be of interest to 
know just how various figures herein pre- 
sented were arrived at and, accordingly, a 
brief outline of the methods employed in 
the Pymatuning Refuge census is given be- 
low. 

The refuge area is roughly shown in Fig- 
ure I. The census work was begun early 
in the morning when the ducks were all 
feeding in those areas marked “C” and “G,” 
The observers entered the boats at the point 
“A” and immediately began, by propelling 
the boats through the areas marked “C” and 
by making as much noise as possible, to 
flush the ducks from the water. Once in 
the air, practically all the birds flew to the 


GAME BIRDS AS WINDOW- 
SMASHERS 
(The following letter was addressed to H. 
H. Smith, Clark’s Summit by Thomas Hib- 
bard of Milton, Massachusetts, and is self- 
explanatory.) 

Having recently read in the Bulletin of 
the Mass. Audubon Society an article en- 
titled “Game-Birds as Window-Smashers” 
for which they state they are indebted to 
you I am reminded of an incident which 
happened to me some years ago and which 
I think should be added to your collection 
of such stories. 

With a friend I was on a hunting trip to 
Washington, N. H. My friend had a well 
trained pointer who was the valued com- 
panion of many later vacations. The first 
day out we rode to the northern part of the 
town to a place called Cherry Valley. Tying 
the horse at the side of the road near a 
house we got ready for business. This 
house was vacant at the time and there 
was a barn just opposite across the road. 

Perceiving a likely cover behind the barn 
my friend told me to go up the road a bit 
while he took the dog into the cover. I 
did so and stood facing back waiting de- 
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far end of the refuge and lighted in those 
areas marked “D.” Meanwhile, men had 
been stationed at points “KE” and “F” to 
count the birds which flew from the refuge 
area into the main reservoir. After all pos- 
sible birds had been flushed from the areas 
“C” and “G” and had alighted at “D,” the 
three boats of observers (B) formed a line 
and abreast proceeded toward the point 
along the course indicated. As the boats 
progressed toward “H,” the ducks began to 
fly in relatively small flocks from areas “D” 
to areas “C” and “G.” The observers, with 
specific arrangements to exclude duplica- 
tions, counted the birds as they passed back 
over the boats toward “C” and “G.” This 
enabled the observers to tally the ducks as 
observed. 


Panorama of Pymatuning Swamp 


velopments. Suddenly a partridge swung 
around the corner of the barn and flew 
across the road directly towards the house. 
I dared not shoot for fear of hitting the 
horse or buggy within gunshot a little be- 
low. The bird kept on and struck one of 
the lower windows near the bottom of the 
sash disappearing into the house with a 
erash of broken glass. 


My friend soon joined me asking what had 
happened and why I did not shoot at that 
bird. I told him what had happened and 
we went up on the piazza to investigate. 
Being able to open the window through the 
broken pane my friend left me with the 
dog while he entered the house expecting 
to find the bird somewhere within. He 
searched all around but could find no trace 
of the partridge. 

Meanwhile I was looking in and noticed 
a broken pane in the window just opposite 
that shattered by the bird and when my 
friend came back from his unsuccessful 
search I directed his attention to the rear 
window. Stepping up to it he looked out 
and there lay the missing -ird dead on a 
rear piazza. The mystery was solved. 

I have heard several times of partridge 
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Certain of the “G” areas were entirely 
inaccessible and it was in those areas 
where numerous birds are known to have 
stayed during the census work and hence 
could not accurately be counted. Also, it is 
particularly significant to know that the 
ducks must realize that safety lies in the 
refuge area because all through the census 
work the observers at points “BE” and “F” 
saw only nine ducks flying from the refuge 
area into the main reservoir. 

Plans for a Christmas census are now 
under consideration and a report on the 
same will be forthcoming. Such a census 


will, of course, show a much smaller popula- 
tion made up of entirely different species 
of ducks. 





flying through a pane of glass but never 
before of one going through two successive 


windows. If I hadn’t seen it I might doubt 
such a fact. 

I think that you might be interested in 
this event and so have taken the liberty of 
addressing you. Your article was first pub- 
lished in the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws. 


SQUIRREL TAKES BOAT RIDE 


The other day two fishermen from Me- 
hoopany were fishing on the Susquehanna 
River and a gray squirrel swam half way 
across the river and climbed in their boat. 
The fishermen rowed to shore and the grate- 
ful squirrel scampered from the boat and 
went on his way up the beach. 


SQUIRREL CAUSES FISHERMAN 
TO UNDRESS 


W. J. Carpenter, Tionesta, tells the story 
of a fisherman who was compelled to un- 
dress because a gray squirrel ran up his 
sleeve and down his neck. Squirrels are 
migrating and swimming the streams in this 
county. 











UNTING 


and trapping are distinctly 

two different kinds of sports, yet 
closely aligned to each other because both 
are dependent on the one and same compre- 
hensive class of things, however, many of 
those who engage in the sport of hunting 
are totally ignorant of the facts which per- 
tain to the trapper; hence, the purpose of 
this article. 

In this industrial commonwealth there are 
still thousands of men and boys who are in- 
terested in the science of trapping. The lure 
of the trapline and the fascination which it 
holds, still beckons. True, the ranks of the 
expert have diminished down to a compara- 
tive few, but the fact that our common- 
wealth is still in the forefront as one of 
the leading fur producing states of the 
Union, urges me to dwell on this subject, 
which by no means is unimportant. 

Getting right down to the matter, let’s 
see what kind of an individual this fellow, 
the trapper, really is. Some picture him as 
a lazy, good-for-nothing, illiterate person. 
Others criticize him as being a detriment to 
game conservation, to ’coon hunting and fox 
hunting; and still others believe he is cruel 
and inhumane in his practices. 

To become a successful trapper means that 
one must learn the game from the bottom 
up; and to acquire the knowledge so essen- 
tial to success, one must spend years develop- 
ing himself for his work, because in reality 


One month’s catch of foxes by Stanley 
Strong one armed trapper from Blossburg, 
Pa. 
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Large catch of foxes pre- 
sented for bounty by Solo- 
mon Hancock of Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 


this game of trapping is hard work. There 
are thousands of facts to be learned in the 
eourse of his preparation, and this in the 
face of many obstacles; but when one has 
learned to master his game, he attains the 
satisfaction which probably no other yoca- 
tion offers in life. 


In Pennsylvania, I suppose that about 
forty per cent of the annual fur catch is 
taken by amateur trappers—boys, farmers, 


and men of every walk of life, the long 
line trappers taking about ten per cent. As 
a rule these skilled fellows work in the most 
remote sections of the woods, or cover long 
lines through farming country with the use 
of an automobile and go after the better 
furs—minks and foxes, which are still fairly 
abundant in some parts of our state. 





Regarding 
the Trapper 


By S. V. SADLAK 


The experts never lose sight of the fact 
that early preparation is important; and 
each year, even long before the green of sum- 
mer fades, as early as August they begin 
to lay plans for their autumn and winter 
work. They have learned to know that con- 
ditions vary from year to year, and that 
animals may migrate, and they study the 
tracks and the hundred and one other tell- 
tale marks yisible only to the trained eye. 
They narrow down trails and waterways so 
cleverly that none but a_ skilled trapper 
could detect. They make bait-pens and other 
contrivances so necessary for success. They 
clean their traps and cache them in the 
woods to ease the job later; and they know 
what simplification means, and strive to 
eliminate all unnecessary complicative work. 

In actual operation no detail is overlooked 
which might in any way hinder progress. 
Take a trail set for fox as an example: 
Although occasionally a rabbit or grouse is 
caught, the experienced trapper tightens his 
trap-pan to prevent small game from being 
caught, and he places his trap so the heavy- 
ier, sturdier pad of the stealthy fox de- 
secends, as if drawn by magnetism, right 
squarely on the pan. And does that sudden 
vise-like grip give Sir Reynard some fast 
thinking? One hasty leap and Brer Fox 
finds itself hooked up in the brush. It may 
go on another yard or even a hundred yards, 
but when Mr. Trapper comes along and he 
sees the empty trap bed, his eagle eye tells 
him which way his game went, and then 
he must follow the trail of the grapnel. The 
fox may be tied up close by yet will remain 
crouched, motionless, quiet and watchful of 
every move of its pursuer, but once discov- 
ered, it battles for freedom again, and chal- 
lenges the trapper to come near. Not in all 
instances, however, does the trapper find re- 
ward for his services when he sees an empty 
trap bed; somebody might have come along 
sooner, and having found the animal, 


claimed possession of both, animal and trap, 
by virtue 


of first discovery, because this 





nuisance of the woods believes in no law 
other than his own; and this fact alone 
is what makes fox trapping as difficult as 
it is. Unfortunately, many who share in 
the sport of hunting disregard the trapper ; 
they have no use for him, and consequently, 
many an honest fellow who strings his traps 
over the mountains, fully in accordance with 
the law, suffers at the discriminating hands 
of the ignorant and lawless type of woods 
user. 

During the month of November you cannot 
find a busier man than the trapper. Every 
morning, even before the first glimmer of 
dawn on the eastern horizon, he starts off 
over his line; rain, sleet, snow or cold 
weather do not hold him back; he goes on 
because he anticipates a good catch of silky 
furs; he plods on through mire and briar, 
across valley, over mountain, and anywhere 
and everywhere his traps call him because 
he feels he is obligated to do so, and he 
likes it. And when the day is done he has 
covered, if on foot, twenty or more miles; 
if with an automobile, fifty or even a hun- 
dred miles. Then by lamp-light the day’s 
work is coneluded, skinning, stretching and 
fleshing. Dead tired, he retires. The next 
morning as usual the trapper is up again. 
Lazy? 

This fellow who strings the steel is an in- 
dispensable factor to good game conserva- 
tion because he keeps under control the ecar- 
nivorous animals which prey upon our game. 
Every wildcat, fox or weasel killed means 
more and better hunting. Fox hunters have, 
and can keep the fox thinned out in some 
localities, but there is no getting away from 
the fact that the trapper is indispensable. 
If the use of the steel trap would be pro- 
hibited, in a few years our game supply 
would be noticeably diminished. More fox 
are taken by trappers than by fox hunters; 
practically all ‘cats, weasels, minks and 
skunks are trapped. And when a more hu- 
mane trap from that in present use will be 
made, and be practical, a trapper will make 
the discovery: until then the common leg- 
gripping variety must suffice. The use of 
poison must never be resorted to. 

Does he make much money? Since the 
World War and up until the 1930-31 sea- 
son, there was good pay in the game. A 
prime red fox or mink pelt would bring as 
much as twenty-five dollars and other furs 
fetched proportionately less, but during the 
past four winters the price of fur has drop- 
ped steadily downward, and the past season 
was the poorest of all from the financial 
viewpoint. The best kind of red fox or mink 
pelt sold for only five dollars, so you see how 
little monetary compensation the trapper 
receives, 

In the trapper’s outfit there is a variety 
to meet every phase of his game. For in- 
stance, in trapping fox, he must have the 
right trap and fastening to fit the circum- 
stances; and this applies, too, to successful 
taking of other fur-bearing animals. 

The trapper, you may think, is manifest- 
ing want of culture; and to you he may loo 
like an inferior type of human being, but 
remember, it was his kind who braved the 
hardships and unforeseen dangers in the 
days of yore, and even today you will find in 
him the same sterling characteristics which 
his predecessors were noted for. He leads a 
happy and contented life even though his 
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THE ANT HILL SET FOR GRAY 
FOXES 


By Harry VAN CLEVE 
Chief Bounty Clerk 


In any locality where gray foxes are 
rumerous and ant hills are present, they 
can be successfully caught by baiting the 
ant hills with hog lard ecracklings. 

In order to bait an ant hill to attract 
foxes, reduce the height of the hill about 
one half pushing the earth off in all direc- 
tions until you have a level surface on top 
about 12 or 14 inches in diameter. Make 
a cavity in the center 4 or 5 inches deep 
and place therein a few cracklings, fill the 
opening, adding more bait until the opening 
is full. Smooth the top off level, preferably 
with a stick. Sprinkle a few finely broken 
cracklings over the top and around the ant 
hill. These preparations should be made 


—— 





well in advance of the trapping season and 
visited and rebaited a number of times be- 
fore setting the trap. After the fox has 
dug out and eaten the bait several times he 
will be less cautious and will not be so 
liable to detect the presence of the trap. 
If possible, select a rainy morning to set 
trap. 

In setting trap make opening as before, 
place toggle or drag and trap chain in open- 
ing, add some more crackling and set trap 
just below the level surface and cover care- 
fully and level off the surface just as you 
have done before. Use good traps, have them 
clean and boiled as described on Page 4. 
Wear gloves in handling both traps and 
bait. 

Anyone using this method who is suc- 
cessful in having foxes come regularly and 
take the bait, if he cannot catch the fox, 
then there is something wrong with the 
trapper. 





income from the sale of his furs does not 
provide a comfortable livelihood, and as a 
rule, he is law-abiding, courteous and honest 
with his fellow sportsmen, and he expects 
you, Mr. Hunter, to reciprocate. His natural 
powers may have never been developed by 
instruction and training, nevertheless he has 
acquired a knowledge of the woods which 
ranks him high as a naturalist. 

He is a shrewd fellow and can be smart 
if he needs to be. This brings to my mind a 
little story: A certain Iowan trapper who 
runs his line with a car, and specializes 
on minks, had the unusual experience of 
being ordered to stop trapping minks under 
a bridge which was in full view of a cer- 
tain Dutchman’s farmhouse, because the 
Dutchman said he wanted his kids to trap 
the minks. Mr. Trapper didn’t like the at- 
titude which the Dutchman displayed, so 
after submitting to orders he conceived a 
plan to get the Dutchman’s “goat.” The 
trapper had to cross the same bridge every 
day in covering his line so he stopped his 
car on the bridge each time, and being an 
expert on minks, always managed to have 
one along, newly trapped or one saved from 
a previous day, so here he slipped a mink 
into his shirt and went under the bridge 
to make the Dutchman believe he still had 


traps concealed there; and every time Mr. 
Trapper came up from underneath the 
bridge he “brought up a mink,” and to make 
sure the Dutchman saw it, he lifted it high 
into the air so it could be seen from the 
house. 

And the Dutchman is still going around 
saying “that blankety blank ***?!?!xx! 
trapper, he got a hundred minks under my 
bridge.” 


DO SQUIRRELS SWIM? 

A few years ago I was going up Piseco 
Lake in the Adirondacks in a motor boat. 
There was quite a swell on the lake. I ob- 
served some animal making way against 
the swell and wondered what it could be. 
I pulled the boat within viewing distance 
and discovered it to be a red squirrel head- 
ing across the lake. At his point of cross- 
ing, the lake is at least a mile and a quarter. 
It was interesting to watch the little fellow 
as he rose upon each swell of the waves 
and then dipped into the hollow. His course 
was straight for the opposite shore and 
though swimming at an angle with the 
wind and waves he kept to it as straight 
as a mariner, now up, then down, but going 
steadily, never swerving from his course.— 
R. Kesster, Jr., Smethport, Pa. 
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Mr. and Mrs. is the Way 


By O. J. (“‘Alabam’’) DAUGHTERTY, Louisville, Ky. 





A non-resident female 


OST hunting stories you read are about 

the large bucks with steen points being 
killed by this 92 year old hunter or that 
young go-getter. I want to tell you one on a 
hunting partner and it will also serve to 
even matters somewhat, referring to what 
happened at the Old Pine Tree at Dents 
Run, Pa., that cold and snowy day in the 
1934 deer season. 

It was in 1931 that a long legged Hoosier 
from New Albany, Indiana, was prevailed 
upon to go hunting for deer. Now this man 
was known as the best rabbit and squirrel 
getter in three counties. Boys, he brought 
them in, and when rabbit hunting could 
cover more ground than his two rabbit 
degs—they were barely able to keep him 
in sight even by cutting across. Well, he 
loaded up the Buick with his outfit, not 
forgetting seventy feet of %4” rope to tie 
the deer with, coaxed his wife to go along 
and started on his way to Clearfield County. 
After a five hundred and forty mile drive 
he stopped at Brookville, Jefferson County, 
for the night and found that the next day 
the season would open and you could shoot 
any deer weighing over forty pounds—bucks 
or does, spike bucks excepted. He met 
several good local sportsmen and game pro- 
tectors who were very kind to tell. best 
places and how to do the act of getting 
your deer. It was decided to go no farther 
as this was sure the spot. 

Morning came and the season was on, and 
he and his wife left the hotel for the spot, 


exponent of the chase. 
Williams of New Albany, Indiana, and her 8-point buck killed in 
Jefferson County, Pa, 


Mrs. DeWilla 


only a six mile drive. It seemed as though 
every tree stump or fence had been painted 
with patches of red. Hunters were out in 
great numbers. It was eight o’clock before 
a shot was heard—then not one but 57 
varieties of guns let loose. Our Indiana 
Boy was right in the middle, unafraid, and 
deer were killed on the right of him, more 
on the left of him, and some right back of 
him. Now the sad story. This hunter, in 
four days’ hunting, and hard days at that, 
never laid eyes on a living deer, lega! or 
otherwise. No matter how he _ scrambled 
or crashed through the bushes—he even 
splashed and fell in North Fork and came 
up steaming. Meanwhile his wife was on 
top a high hill at Johnny Moore's sitting in 
the car. Not being a great hunter she did 
not even get a license, but saw deer four 
and five at a time pass within one hundred 
feet and they seemed to say as they stopped 
and looked the car over “your man is a 
great hunter.” 

Now this is not all. As they were motor- 
ing back to Indiana the wife said, “You 
know that next season I will get a hunter’s 
license and get you a nice big buck.” And 
she meant what she said. 

In the 1931 season there was a total of 
95,051 legal deer killed in Pennsylvania, 
24.796 bucks, and 70,255 antlerless deer, but 
our Champion of New Albany, Indiana, let 
me repeat, did not see one alive. 

Spring 1932, DeWilla Williams took up 
target practice, shooting a Remington .22 


cal. repeating rifle, and by fall was an ex- 
pert shot at targets, flying or otherwise. 
Her choice of a firearm to take deer hunt- 
ing was her .22 and she was sure it was 
large enough to kill her deer. But others 
thought and told her she might as well take 
along her sister’s bow-and-arrow. The hunt- 
ing trip this year started from Indiana last 
of November, and as they were on their 
way the .22 rifle was forgotten by the 
husband purposely. She discovered he had 
left her gun behind and the argument was 
on. Again he said, “I have you a rifle that 
is large enough to kill a deer; nothing was 


ever killed with a .22 cal. larger than a 
rabbit anyway.” 
Arrangements had been made to. stop 


with some people living near hunting ter- 
ritory and the first evening there the man 
of the house said ‘you folks come in the 
front room and see the black bear hide I 
have. I killed that bear on this farm four 
years ago with that little .22 calibre rifle 
you see hanging on the wall.” 


Now the first hour of the second day of 
deer season she got her deer, an eight-point 
buck, using a borrowed 44-40 Winchester 
rifle. She now owns her own new 44-40 
for deer and keeps the .22 calibre for small 
game such as rabbits and bear. 


Deer hunting for this couple is, and has 
been since 1931, a yearly event and is looked 
forward to as their vacation. They recom- 
mend to all who like hunting to take a trip 
to the Pennsylvania mountains. You will 
meet good sportsmen and the Game Pro- 
tectors are trained in their business, know 
how to treat you, and make you feel that 
you are more than welcome. 
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W. B. McClarin and his little 

daughter who knows’ more 

about wild creatures than most 
children her age 
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THE DEADFALL FOR SKUNKS, 
OPOSSUMS AND WEASELS 


By Harry VAN CLEVE 


A very successful and efficient manner of 
taking skunks, opossums and weasels is the 
deadfall as illustrated on this page. This 
device is easy to construct and will serve 
the purpose for which it is intended for 
several years. Several of these devices care- 
fully placed in farm wood lots or along 
fence rows will take care of the skunks, 
opossums and weasels On any farm and if 
only used when the skins are prime they 
will show a nice profit. 

In order to construct a deadfall cut a 
reasonable straight sapling about 4 inches 
in diameter at the butt, cut off 16 inches 
of the butt for the bed piece. 

Select a place by a tree, stump or bank, 
build a cubby by driving small stakes in 
the ground as indicated in the illustration. 
The two guide stakes at the right and one 
at the left must be longer, all others should 
be driven in the ground so as to extend 
9 inches above the surface and should be 
level on top so that the cubby can be cov- 
ered with a flat stone or other material. 

The bed piece should be dug into the 
ground about three inches and should be 
Slightly flattened on top. The pole must 
be arranged so that when it falls it strikes 
fairly on the bed piece, its full length. The 
two guide stakes should be driven one on 
each side of the bed piece in line with the 
shorter stakes at the right side of cubby, 
the other guide stake is driven inside the 


bed piece in line with the stakes on the 
left. 

Drive two small nails into the inside guide 
stake on the right. The distance between 
the guide stakes or the width of the cubby 
should be 12 to 14 inches. 

The trigger or upright which holds the 
pole up should not be more than 4% inches 
long as if the pole is set higher dogs may 
attempt to get at the bait and be injured 
or even killed but if set at 4% inches dogs 
cannot or will not put their heads in. The 
trigger arrangement as illustrated on this 
page is simple to construct. Take any strip 
of good straight grained hardwood, one inch 
wide by *% inch thick, shape as in illustra- 
tion, make a cut with saw 1% inches from 
the rounded end and chisel out % the thick- 
ness of the piece. Smooth and fit together 
as illustrated. The small trigger stick to 
which the wires are attached can be made 
from any small piece of straight grained 
hardwood. The notch should be cut to fit 
loosely on the uprights as when the weight 
of the sapling is on the upright it will re- 
main in place until the wire is disturbed 
when it will collapse and the pole fall. 
The pole should weigh at the striking point 
not less than 50 pounds. Additional weight 
can be added as illustrated. Attach wires 
to the nails driven in the inside guide stake 
and adjust length so the upright with wires 
stretched will stand just inside the guide 
stake on the left. When working around 
or setting this trap always have a stone or 
block to place under the pole outside of 
guide stakes as if the pole would fall on 
your hands it would be unpleasant. These 


Ln EL 


devices must be tagged with your name and 
address just the same as any trap. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
By NorMan M. Woop 


Chemists have learned that the white of 
an egg contains exactly the same propor- 
tions of the same elements as rattle-snake 
venom; one is a food and the other is a 
deadly poison if it is injected into the 
flesh by the snake’s fangs; if the snake 
venom is taken into the body in the same 
manner as food or drink, it is harmless. 

Richard Bache, son-in-law of Benjamin 
Franklin, introduced the Hungarian Quail 
in New Jersey in 1790. 

Pine cones are usually ripe after the 
middle of September and the seeds can be 
extracted and planted Jate in the fall or 
early in the spring. 





A splendid reference to Pennsylvania’s 
system of Game Conservation was made 
in the German conservation magazine 
Weltforstwirtschaft published in Berlin. The 
article was written by Mr. A. M. Comsia 
from material furnished by the Editor. 





Walking through the streets of Lancaster 
with a red fox on a leash, C. S. Metzler, 
Lancaster, R. D., attracted considerable at- 
tention. Reynard was raised from a pup and 
the animal has become quite a pet in the 
Metzler family. 
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ee hunted a long time with both Ic. 
shot gun and rifle, but only a few (oe 
recent years with the bow and arrow. In 

years gone by, several deer have met 

with disaster in front of my now discarded 

30-30. I used to think that my nu- 

merous trips back from Black Duck, Minn- 

esota with a magnificent 200 pound buck 


strapped across the front fender were per- happen with a bow and broad head. 
fect! Not now! Though my recent journeys Don’t misunderstand me fellow sportsmen 


to Cross Forks, Clearfield and Philipsburg Archery Hu nting —I’m not preaching or trying to win a few 


have been fruitless with the bow, I’ve ex- of you over to the realms of archery. I 


perienced more hunting pleasure than I By E. H. BRAATEN do want you to try to see the fine spirit of 
ever had with the rifle! Why, you ask? sportsmanship in the “nut” who stalks his 
Just because a deer is just about 90% game with a bow, and for the next archer 
harder to bag with a bow than with a rifle erage speed of that arrow on its way to A — . rc _ Kien 4 pe page ise 
and consequently with the bow, there is shake hands with the buck is about 165 feet cS — a ~~ nag . oo 
more real old time hunting pleasure in it. per second. The greatest range at which words of encouragement. It’s going to save 
Here’s what Pennsylvania’s Archers think "tiene Bis og coscgedlan a Ape our game and make a_ happier hunting 
of bow hunting: We get more sport, fun, sane. is : easiie. A shifty “ae pra ae. 
enjoyment or whatever you wish to call keep 95% of his shots within a 9-inch circle ares 
the thrill, out of neatly piercing one lowly at 40 yards. Now, compare the above data 
rabbit with a hunting arrow than we could” yin the performance of your deer rifle 
possibly get out of killing the bag limit 
with the scatter gun. 

Still another thot-we archers have a feel- 
ing of well being about our State’s Game 
Conservation program—we get just as much 
sport in bagging four rabbits for the whole 
season as the shot gun enthusiast gets in 
bringing home the limit every Saturday 
of the open season. And don’t forget. with 
those four rabbits the bow-man gets in- 
finitely more honest-to-gosh hunting. 

Enough has been written about archery 
in the past five years to start a young 
library; yet the average Pennsylvania 
hunter knows little or nothing about the 
bow as used for hunting. A deadiy weapon, 
is the bow! Tho not nearly as accurate 
as the rifle. Art Young, Stewart Edward 
White, Dr. Pope, the Thompson Brothers 
and a host of other disciples of the bow 
have killed, with the bow, almost every 
animal there is to be killed in both Africa 
and America—except the hippo and _ the 
elephant—they're a trifle too tough. 

Here are some facts about the bow and Say ar a oe ean oe Seen See 
arrow as used for hunting that will inter- ; — 
jet you benters: It takes from 50 to 90 seen three legged deer (the fourth one hav- 
pounds of he-man power to draw an arrow mE Sen Set OF me the war) SBA om your 
back 28 inches. The average weight of a 
hunting arrow is about 650 grains. The av 


early spring trout fishing trips, some of you 
have found deer which had died a lingering 
lead poison death. Those things just don’t 


hunting grounds: The State of 
Oregon has an Archery Hunting Reserve for 
bow hunters only; The Wisconsin Game 
Commission set aside a part.of a northern 
deer county for their archers; Michigan. 
likewise, has recognized the noble efforts of 
her archers and established a sizeable ter- 
ritory for bow hunting. 

How about you Pennsylvania hunters? 
Can you and will you help your archery 
friends along on the same lines? 


and you get a good picture of just how 
tough an assignment an archer has to be 
successful—but he likes it that way! It’s 
too gosh-hanged easy with the fine modern 
rifles and that’s why he has vowed never 
to kill another buck with lead so long as 
he has the physical power to draw the old 
bow. 

Now, what effect does a broadhead have 
upon a deer? Nine times out of ten, it 
will readily penetrate the chest wall and 
the deer dies from hemorrhages on both 
sides (and internally) in very short order! 
Deer have been shot thru the stomach and 
killed in four or five minutes. You hunters 
know what happens to the deer operated 
upon in like manner with the gun. Should 
the archer merely give the buck a “hair- 
cut” or a “shave” or any other type of flesh 
wound, he quickly “shakes” the “thorn in 
his side” and the clean broadhead cut heals 
with little chance of the dreaded lead- 
poisoning or infection common to gun 
wounds. 
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Is a Dead Buck Dangerous? 

















HAT will you do when by luck and 

skillful hunting, you have placed a 
shot that has dropped a buck? Now that 
so many hunters have advanced from the 
sport of rabbit and small game hunting to 
the grand thrill of the big game woods, the 
stamina of the larger game may not be 
realized on account of the excitement of the 
moment, and what could and should end in 
a wonderful experience may end in tragedy. 
A wounded buck or other big game can be 
mighty dangerous when crazed by the shock 
of a fatal wound. To some it would prob- 
ably be a waste of time and effort to ad- 
vise what to do when the grand moment 
comes, and the noble buck of the forest is 
dropped in front of the lucky hunter. The 
excitement, plus the fear that the animal 
may jump to his feet and still make his 
get-away, makes most of them rush up to 
the fallen buck and stick it with their hunt- 
ing knife, or at least cut a lot of holes in 
the neck which will have to be repaired by 
the taxidermist if he wants a nice job on 
the mounting. 

Many times a buck will fall with a broken 
back, and most hunters are unwilling to put 
another shot into the animal, so they wrestle 
the deer or hold it down and use the hunt- 
ing knife. This is a bad practice as he may 
break your leg with his front feet or horn 
you badly. Many novices have come back 
from the hunt with the story that they shot 
a nice buck, and after they looked him over 
and thought he was dead, went to call their 
companions, only to find that the buck had 
come back to life and made off into the 
forest while they were gone, there to linger 
and die from the wound unless the hunter 
was suecessful in tracking him down. When 
a buck falls from the shock of the wound, 
he may at any moment recover and spring 
to his feet and bound away, and some other 
hunter may claim the trophy that rightfully 
belongs to another. True a_ hunter hesi- 
tates to shoot more holes through the hide 
but this will not be necessary if the animal 
is shot through the neck just where it joins 
the shoulder. 














By C. O. EMERY 


I was told of a very unusual incident 
along this line. A young man by the name 
of Sam Cusielo on his first hunt for deer 
got separated from his pardners who, think- 
ing he had gone back to camp, left the woods 
without him. But when they arrived there 
and found that Sam had not returned they 
immediately started back for they realized 
that he was not familiar with the country 
and was lost. On the way back they heard 
someone laughing and mumbling with seem- 
ingly uncontrolled glee. When the man came 
upon them he broke out with: “By golly! I 
saw the greatest stunt and the funniest 
thing that ever happened. Believe it or not, 
I saw a man riding a big buck through the 
woods like an Indian rides a bronco. He 
was on the buck’s back part of the time, 
holding on to the antlers trying to steer 
the deer or else throw it down. Really, it 
was the funniest thing I ever saw. His legs 
were flying from side to side, as he bounced 
with the buck in crazy movements down 
through the brush, trying to put it down, 
which he eventually did. When I hurried 
down to him the buck was sure enough dead. 
I offered to help but as I still had to laugh, 


Irs 


it seemed to make him mad and he wouldn’t 
let me. So I watched him awhile, feeling 
that a fellow who could hang on and ride 
a deer like that could surely take care of 
himself.” 








The two men asked what type of fellow 
this was and when told they realized that 
it was their buddy, Sam. So they hurried 
on to give him help. They had not gone far 
when they met Sam coming with the buck 
on his back, his face and clothing scratched 
and torn and covered with blood, mostly 
from the deer. Sam told them when he 
shot the buck fell, and he thought the proper 
thing to do was to stick it, so he leaned 
his gun against a tree, took the buck by the 
antler and started to do so. When he 
touched the animal with the knife it started 
to get up, so he put his leg over it to hold 
it down but it got up and started off. Sam 
was afraid he would lose it so he held on 
and tried to put it down again. 


He will never try this again, as he now 
knows how strong a buck is. This seem- 
ingly funny incident came near being a 
tragedy of the woods or could have been as 
bad as the experience of Jack MaHarge who 
shot a six point buck, and not a large one 
at that. When Jack got up to the fallen 
buck he put his gun down, got his knife out 
and was in the act of sticking his deer, 
when it threw its head around, knocked the 
knife from his hand, and started to get up. 











Jack ran for his rifle some six steps away 
but the buck, partly recovered from the 
shock, was upon him in a rush, The man 
got to the gun but when he turned around 
the buck was so close he could not shoot so 
he clubbed the deer over the head with the 
rifle, knocking it down but smashing the 
gun in two pieces before the deer finally 
died. The buck had Jack very badly used 
up as time after time it had gone for him 
with eyes blazing and blood flying from its 
nose. Results: one six point buck with the 
antlers broken and knocked loose and the 
skin puffed up with blood clots all over the 
head; one husky man taken to the hospital 
with five broken ribs, torn ligaments and 
dozens of cuts and bruises; and one forty 
dollar rifle smashed in pieces. 

Many hunters read about and have had 
personal experiences with deer and know 
the danger of wounded game, and conse- 
quently, are quite cautious. This was the 
case with a Mr. Baker, a beginner at the 
sport from Grove City, Pa., who while watch- 
ing a crossing succeeded in knocking down 
a mighty nice buck with a well placed shot. 
He approached the animal with rifle ready 
so that if it started off again he could shoot. 
He could see that it was not dead but did 
not wish to shoot it again if not necessary. 
To make sure it would be his, he fastened 
his big game tag to one antler, and then 
took a heavy sash cord rope from his hunt- 
ing coat and tied it to the antlers. He was 
in the act of tying the other end of the rope 
to a tree when the buck bounced to its feet. 
The pull of the rope knocked Baker over 
into the brush and when he recovered and 
reached for his rifle the buck was gone. 
He called to his buddies and told them what 
had happened. They laughed at the idea 
but gladly joined in the chase of the badly 
wounded buck with the rope and game tag 
tied to his antlers. In a short time they 
found the animal dead with the rope and 
tag still attached. 


A hunter may have his own idea of 
handling wounded game but he does not 


want to forget that “a dead 
a mighty dangerous buck.” 


deer may be 























While traveling near Polk, Venango County, the crew of a New York Central train noticed a deer which had 


become entangled in a wire fence some distance from the track. 
a message to Game Protector Campbell who rushed to the scene at once. 
and though heavy he raised it to his shoulder and safely extricated the 


Robert Lamberton for this story and photos. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY FIELD 


TRIALS 
With Mr. C. R. Hobson, Homestead, as 
general chairman, the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League held a splendid annual 
outing and field day at Clinton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Although very cold, but splendid 
for the trials, many sportsmen gathered 


and enjoyed the various activities. 

The bird dog, beagle, and ’coon dog trials 
were very well contested. The high power 
rifle, small bore, revolver and trap shooting 
contests attracted many marksmen. Many 


anglers were on hand to participate in the 


fly and plug casting. C. W. Ward, Pitts- 
burgh, was chairman and he gave some 
very clever exhibitions. The archery, in 


charge of W. D. Perry, was another feature. 
The Boy Scout activities were exceptionally 
interesting and several hundred participated. 

The first day was given over to the bird 
dog trials, and the judge was W. R. Fishel, 
Hope, Indiana, ably assisted by Colin M. 
Reed, Washington, Pa. Twenty of the best 
dogs in the district participated in the open 
subscription designated as a memorial to the 
late R. M. Sutton, well known sportsman. 
The first prize, a silver cup, and $50 in 
cash was awarded to “Holt’s Major Rap,” 
owned by Frank D. Fair, Mercer County, 
and second prize went to “Link,” owned by 
S. McClure, Wilkinsburg, and third, “Bit 
O’ Honey,” owned by Mrs. Lewis A. Parks, 
Sewickley. 


DEFEAT ONE ANOTHER 


Governor George H. Earle and United 
States Senator Joseph F. Guffey each de- 
feated one another at a recent shoot, before 
the traps, of the South Hills Sportsmen’s 
Club, Pittsburgh. At straight trap shooting 
Senator Guffey took the Governor over but 
in the “Skeet”? Governor Earle came back 
to defeat the Senator. Senator Guffey at 
straight trap shooting broke 40 x 50, while 
at Skeet Governor Earle went down seven 
out of fifty trys. soth are enthusiastic 
hunters and fishermen. 


VERMIN DRIVE 


The Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is sponsoring a very ex- 
tensive Vermin drive which is open to mem- 
bers or non-members. It extends from No- 
vember 1, 1935 to March 15, 1936. 

Very attractive awards will be given to 
contestants having. the most points when 
the club holds its annual smoker during 
April. 


animal, 





Lost! 

Male English Beagle Hound, 14 
inch, black and tan, white chest, 
while hunting in Miles Run, Warren 
County. Answers to name of DUKE. 
Suitable reward. Notify R. A. Keck, 
47 Blantyre Road, Buffalo, N. Y. or 
the Editor. 











Upon arrival at the nearest station they dispatched 
When he arrived the deer was still alive, 


I am indebted to Commissioner 


YORK GROUP ACTIVE 


At a recent meeting of the York and 
Adams County Fish and Game Association 
the members acted favorably on the pro- 
posal to reduce the annual membership fee 
from $3.00 to $1.50. <A drive is now under 
Way and a greatly increased membership is 
expected. The Game Committee of this or- 
ganization reported that 100 pheasants are 
to be fed and cared for during the winter 
for release next year. It also reported the 
liberation of 90 pheasants raised by mem- 
bers of the association. 

The Fish Committee reported the stock- 
ing of two lakes with a large number of 
eatfish and bluegills raised in the club’s 
rearing pond. The organization is cooperat- 
ing with the local Game Protector in recom- 
mending certain persons for appointment as 
special game investigators. During the re- 
cent season great many 
signs were posted on lands open to hunters, 
asking them to respect the property of the 
farmers. 


on small game a 


WITH THE CLUBS 


The Dunning’s Cove Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion recently purchased a two-room school 
house which they are remodeling for use as 
a club house. This club, which has been 
very active locally, is planning a big winter 
feeding program this year. Their member- 
ship reached 200 the first year. 


BUTLER HAS BIG GATHERING 


“Youth and Instructions in Hunting which 
should be given them” was the subject of an 
address by Honorable Robert Lamberton, 
member of the Board, following a banquet 
of the Butler County Hunting and Fishing 
Club held at Glenn Hall, at the close of a 
very successful field trial which took place 
near Evans City. More than three hundred 
sportsmen attended, and guest speakers in- 
cluded Lt. C. M. Bair, Troy C. Burns, John 
Mock, CC. C. Frend, Fish Commissioner, 
Virgil Richards, ©. W. Ward, expert fly 
easter; John Bauder, Lt. C. McRae, and 
Hon. Peter Graff. 


The day was ideal for the field trials and 
upwards of three thousand persons at- 


tended. The bird dog trials attracted a 
big gallery, and the winners were: All 
age—First, “Troy’s Woody,” Troy Burns; 


Second, “Bit O’ Honey,’ Mrs. Parks; Third, 
“North Liberty Bob,” R. B. Crum, 


Derby: “Carlingford Sandy Flash”—Mrs. 
Parks, first; “Mallies Girl,” C. W. Nicklas, 
second; “Norris Dixie Girl,’ and “Joe’s 
Betty,” J. Nickel, third. 


Puppy: “Mustard Pickles,’ W. Nicklas, 
first; “Wildwood Sally,’ Russ Jennings, 
second; “Seott’s Sally,’ George Scott, third. 


Rabbit dogs: “Thirteen Inch,” _ first, 
Theodore Shutte; second, John Peters; 
third, L. C. McDonald. “Fifteen Inch,” first, 
Theodore Shutte; second, R. Reed; third, 
J. G. Scherer. Open, all breeds: First, 
John Koger; second, F. Ashbaugh; third, 
C, L. Kennedy. Coon dogs: tree and first 
line—Stoeffer, Youngstown, Ohio; Speed 
chase—Harry Paupp, Harmony. 


Hopper feeder, one of many made 
by H. W. Shilling, Huntingdon, Pa. 
They are made of galvanized iron and 
hold about a peck of grain. 
lent for feeding wild turkeys. 


Excel- 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


“Providing Food and Shelter for Game,” 
was the subject of an address by Hon. Ross 
L. Leffler, Member of the Board of Game 
Commissioners, before the Latrobe Sports- 
men’s Association, recently. At this meet- 
ing the annual election of officers took place. 
Mr. Bernard Neiman was elected President 
and Dr. John Dotterway, Secretary. 





The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association held its first annual 
field trial Saturday, October 19th, at the 
fair grounds. Trap, pistol, shotgun and 
rifle matches were the main events. A 
booth showing game feeding devices was 
quite an attraction and brought forth many 
favorable comments. A _ booth was also 
erected as an information center and for 
the purpose of displaying the GAME NEws 
and Pennsylvania Angler. Another interest- 
ing feature was the display of crow feet 
turned in by members of the association 
who participated in a crow killing contest. 
They were all in a large glass jar and many 
of the sportsmen received a lot of. enjoy- 


ment out of guessing the number of feet in - 


the jar. 





The evening session was devoted prin- 
cipally to addresses by prominent speakers 
including Division Game Protectors Frank 
Myers and Hayes T. Englert, Hon. Warren 
B. Simpson, President of the County Asso- 
ciation, Sergeant Herman P. Roush of the 
State Highway Patrol and others. Mr. 
Myers introduced Honorable William G. 
Fluke, new member of the Game Commis- 
sion, from that district. 





The Marysville Sportsmen’s Association, 
organized a year ago, which purchased a 
tract of land for recreational purposes, have 
donated a portion of it to the Borough on 
which a swimming pool will be constructed 
from W. P. A. funds. On this same tract 
the Game Association will have a trap, rifle 
and revolver ranges installed. 





H. S. Smith, well-known Wilkes-Barre 
sportsman, has been chosen President of the 
Northeast District, State Federation of 
Sportsmen, which comprises Carbon, Lu- 
zerne, Lackawanna, Bradford, Monroe, Pike, 
Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming. I. W. 
Edinger, Stroudsburg, Vice-President, and 
Fred F. Haegele, Hazelton, Treasurer, were 
also elected. W. L. Quick and Mr. Edinger 
were selected as delegates to represent 
Monroe and Pike Counties. 





The Gordon Game Club was especially 
active during the small game season in a 
drive to apprehend Game Law violators. 
The club also had excellent success in rear- 
ing day-old pheasant chicks given them by 
the Game Commission, having reared and 
released 190 of these birds. 





Stolen! 


Winchester, model 94 carbine cal- 
ibre 30 WCF Serial Number 1091101. 
If found please notify Editor or 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Har- 
risburg, Pa, 
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Walter Sebring, Philadelphia, one of the 
best wing shots in this State, passed away 
recently at the age of 75 years. Many live 
bird shooters remember him. 





Among the professionals who attended the 
recent Tri-State Skeet Shoot at Denver, Pa., 
to enliven the match, were W. R. Hoshower, 
Boyd G. Edwards and E. H. Store. These 
boys know how to put the enthusiasm in a 
shoot. 





Capt. J. B. Grier, Wilmington, Del., won 
the amateur championship at the Skytop 
shoot held recently, with a perfect score of 
100, 16 yards. Six others scored 96, viz:— 
T. D. Stevenson, J. Creeden, J. H. Thones, 
J. L. Luke, S. Crothers, C. W. Jenkins. 





John M. 


Hon. 
member of the Board, while at Py- 
matuning Swamp recently. 


Phillips, former 


The Vandergrift Sportsmen’s Association 
has planned to purchase and liberate rab- 
bits following the hunting season. 





The Philadelphia Trap League has taken 
on some renewed interest, and will soon 
start its winter program. The League will 
be represented by three teams—Safety Rod 
& Gun Club, Bustleton; Meadow Springs 
Rod & Gun Club, Philadelphia and Camden, 
N. J. 





A meeting of the Montgomery County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs was held 
recently at Royersford. The Federation will 
make application for W. P. A. funds to im- 
prove conservation conditions in Chester 
and Montgomery Counties. The Royersford 
Hunting and Fishing Club was host to this 
meeting, at which over a hundred sports- 
men attended. 





The Lancaster County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation held a unique affair in a masked 
ball recently under the auspices of the 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
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6500 Aspen and Fox grape cuttings made by Refuge Keeper Elmer Pilling, 


who is going to experiment with the setting thereof. 


food. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
By NoRMAN M. Woop 


B. W. Kunkle, 84, Blairsville, and Rev. 
Dr. L. Sprague, principal of the Wyoming 
Seminary, 91, are two of the aged nimrods 
of Pennsylvania who regularly take out 
licenses to hunt. The Methodist educator’s 
home is in Reading. 


Mr. Charles Wellington Wessell, Chief of 
the Division of Propagation made some in- 
teresting talks recently before the Fish, 
Game & Forestry Association at Perkasie as 
well as the Doylestown Rotary Club. 


Hon. J. Q. Creveling, member of the 
Board of Game Commissioners, Wilkes-Barre: 
has resigned as a director of the State Camp, 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Creveling was one of the promoters of the 
United Sportsmen and his efforts have been 
untiring. Mr. Creveling is honorary presi- 
dent of the head camp. 


The Board of Game Commissioners has 
decreed that field trial associations may 
have ringneck pheasant eggs or day old 


chicks, which they can raise to maturity for 


their meets, but that no mature birds will 
be given out for trials in the future. 
The Field and Stream Association, Leb- 


anon, has gone on record to cooperate with 
landowners to prosecute irresponsible hunt- 
ers. 

William Ibach,. familiarly known as ‘‘Doc,” 
and who served many years as a field of- 
ficer for the Game Commission, still resides 
in Newmanstown ard continues to be in- 
terested in game restoration. 


Two buoys and flags in Pymatuning Lake 
mark the “Happy Hunting Grounds” for 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The buoys mark 
Northern and Southern boundaries, and be- 
yond them only Pennsylvanians can hunt. 
Inside, persons from both sides may hunt. 
Hunters from both states are prohibited 
from landing on territory of the other. 


Aspen is excellent beaver 


As a protection to farmers killed 
522 deer in the month of September, the 
largest kill on record for a single month. 
Most of the deer killed were in the North 
Central section of the State, in counties 
which are to have a three day antlerless 
deer season this year. 


crops 


Included in the aged hunters who continue 
to take out licenses are F. S. Heasley, 81, 
Edri, Cambria County, and James G, Pugh, 
85, Coatesville. 


that 
Oliver, 


A fiying squirrel (unprotected) 
stared at Miss Gertrude Bosle, Mt. 
Pa., when she entered her room recently, 
is now mounted. “That thing will never 
stare at me again; we had it stuffed!” said 
Miss The young lady killed the 
squirrel with a broom. 


3osle. 


Declaring that his fingers were wet, Fred- 
erick Althouse, Kittanning, Pa., accidentally 
shot his companion, Harold Raymer, while 
hunting woodcock on the opening day. As 
a result Raymer will lose a portion of his 
left leg. Althouse said his hands became 
wet while crossing a creek. 

Postage stamps will not be accepted when 
subscribing to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News. Money will be acceptable but money 
orders or checks are preferable. 


The Wilkinsburg Sportsmen's Club is mak- 


ing a drive this year for 500 members. Since 
September 1, they have enrolled 200. There 


is a prize of $5.00 for the member getting 


the most new members. 
W. P. Metz, Huntingdon, was one proud 


hunter when he returred from the first day’s 
hunting with a 20-pound gobbler. 


Photo at right is of albino 
grey fox captured on Refuge 
No. 33 by Elmer L. Pilling. It 
will probably be on display at 
the Farm Show this year. 





Lost! 


Black and Tan Hound, tan face, 
about 20 inches high, 5 years old. 
Was removed from property of owner 
on or about August 29. Last seen 
in Richmond Furnace,’ Franklin 
County. Liberal reward for any in- 
formation as to his whereabouts. 
License number is 14830, Cambria 
County, 1935. Please notify the 
Editor or Mr. I, E. Penrod, McCon- 
nellsburg, Pa. 











The Red Cross Association, Stroudsburg, 
has inaugurated a campaign to prevent ac- 
cidents in the home, on the streets, and 
automobiles and points out some interesting 
ways to prevent hunting accidents. 


Over in Monroe County a true story is 
told of a city fellow making reservations 
at a farm house during the hunting season. 
He appeared in new hunting paraphernalia, 
and a brand new rifle. He returned from 
the woods and told the farmer that he 
killed an animal and asked his host to go 
out and help him bring it in. The animal 
proved to be one of the farmer’s cows. The 
hunter paid the farmer $100.00, the value 
of the cow then went to his room and came 
downstairs in his civilian clothes. ‘Up in 
that room you will find hunting clothes, 
rifle and ammunition, and it all belongs to 
you; any man who doesn’t know a cow 
from a deer has no right to hunt again,” 
said the city fellow, as he was leaving. 

Be careful not to set traps where 
and protected birds might be caught. 
law says that traps must 
game will get in them. 


game 
The 
not be set where 


Captains of deer hunting camps should 
see to it that men do not keep loaded guns 
and rifles in the camps. 


Shooting at live trees is a violation of 
the law. Camps that have rifle practice 
should construct a substantial barricade. 


Big game hunters are urged to send in 
tags as soon as possible after deer and bear 
are killed. The tags can be addressed to 
the Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. By 
so doing the Board will be able to make 
an account of the number of deer, the 
weight, number of points to the antler and 
other interesting data. 





TRI-STATE SKEET SHOOT 


With a field of. seventy-five shooters the 
Tri-State Skeet Association, comprising 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, 
held one of its largest matches in this State 


Sunday, October 20th, over the American 
Legion Skeet and Gun Club Grounds, 


Denver. 

F. R. Kelly, Roslyn, N. J., won the match 
with 97 x 100, while F. Vincent, of Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, State Skeet Champion, 


was the runnerup with 96 x 100. Remark- 
able scores were made throughout the 
shoot. The Roslyn, N. J. team, holding the 


world’s record 492 x 500 at skeet, won the 
team match with a score of 467 x 500. 

Seven markswomen participated in the 
match, which included the New York State 
Champion crack shot, Mrs. A. M. Perry. 
Mrs. G. Steif won the woman tri-state skeet 
championship, 77 x 100, with Mrs. Kepstein 
runner-up, with 73 x 100. The other women 
shooters winning, in order, were: Mrs. Tall- 
man, Jr., 72 x 100; Mrs. Perry, 66 x 100; 
Mrs. Jeffersy, 62 x 100; Miss Little, 54 x 
100: and Mrs. Seranton, 46 x 100. 

The shooters declared that it was one of 
the best conducted shoots held in many 
years. The officers of the Club are A. R. 
Brubaker, President; Samuel E. Kinch, Sec- 
retary; Referees H. Roy Eberly and Clyde 
Kurtz; Field Captain, Cyrus Bowers. 


HUNTS AT THE AGE OF 104 

A veteran big game hunter and trapper, 
Eugene Burtis, Grover, Pa., 104 years of 
age, took out a license to hunt in Bradford 
County this year and enjoyed a trek through 
the fields and woods. Burtis sent an invita- 
tion to a friend inviting him to come and 
hunt with him on the first day “providing 
he was a good walker.” 

The statement has often been made that 
a sportsman lives forever. Over in Bedford 
County there are fifteen hunting patriarchs 
whose ages aggregate 1,189 years and whose 
combined ages average 79 years. They are: 
Silar Plummer, 88, Beaverdale; B. B. Myers, 
84, Mannschoice; Joseph Wilson, 80, Bed- 
ford: D. M. Drake, 82, Everett; M. L. 
Manges, 76, Buffalo Mills; B. H. Fisher, 79, 
Saxton; James Miller, 79, Clearville; Ellis 
Corles, 79, Claysburg; G. P. Hoopengarner, 
78, Bedford Valley; Fred Stambaugh, 80, 
Osterburg; Morgan Smith, 75, Clearville; 
Charles Stuckey, 76, Everett; D. F. Leasure, 
75, Chaneyville; J. W. Smouse, 79, Lutz- 
ville; Watson Figard, 79, Six Mile Run. 


BACK TO THE ANCIENT DAYS 

Is Pennsylvania going back to the ancient 
days of hunting? During the month of No- 
vember a sportsman in Lancaster County 
killed a bird of prey with stones. 

Near Bunker Hill, Lancaster County, 
sportsmen had observed an unusually large 
hawk following their dogs every time they 
took them out to train or hunt. The hawk 
seemed to know when the dogs jumped a 
rabbit and often caught it. 

But this same hawk lost its life recently. 
Robert S. Aument, Strasburg, while out 
training his dogs, killed the hawk with a 
stone. He concealed himself and as the 
hawk was flying over his head he heaved 
a good-sized stone into the air and much 
to his surprise winged the bird, then caught 
and killed it. 
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The Ant Eater Amoné Birds 
—Flicker 


ean bird. 





Locally he is called Clape, Highhole, Yarrup, 
Wickup, Wake Robin, Yellow Hammer and others. 


He is 


a member of the Woodpecker family but is the only one 


st in America with a clearly spotted breast. 


bird flies. 





In the field the golden yellow lining of the wings and 
the white patch on the lower back show plainly when the 
Often Flickers are flushed from the ground, 
where they are eating ants. 
find that the brown and gray plumage of the bird is varied 
with a bright scarlet patch on the nape, black streaks from 
the lower part of the bill back to the neck, a black breast 
patch and numerous dark bars on the wings and back. 
Altogether this species is one of the most beautifully col- 
ored of American birds. 

While Flickers sometimes stay throughout the winter, as 
a rule they are migratory, appearing early in spring and 
leaving late in the fall. 
a cavity in a dead tree for their nest, and sometimes this 


Upon close examination we 


Like all Woodpeckers, they drill 


cavity is quite near the ground. The excavation is some- 
times a foot or eighteen inches deep, with a loose bed of chips at the bottom, on which 
the seven to eleven glossy white eggs are laid. 

The young Flickers are very noisy, and during the last week before leaving the nest 
may keep up an almost continuous clatter, sticking their heads out when the parent birds 
return with food and crowding over one another in their eagerness to be fed. The young 
birds have a dainty sprinkling of red on top of the head, which indicates that the an- 
cestors of the Flickers may have had much more red on their head than the present- 


day birds. 


The courtship antics of these birds are queer. 


Several of the brilliant creatures may 


assemble on a branch and with much nervous bowing, clattery calling and spreading of 
wings and tail vie with each other in securing a mate. 


Flickers are very fond of ants. 


They stick their long, saliva-covered tongues, which pro- 


trude inches from the tip of the bill, down into the ant nests and draw it back, covered 


with the ants which it has collected. 


Stomachs of the birds, which have been examined 


from time to time, prove that, as a rule, Flickers live on nothing else than ants. 
If Flickers are attempting to nest in a portion of a house, an artificial nest may be 


placed for them to advantage. 


This nest, which should have a roughed interior, should 


have a two and one-half inch round entrance well toward the top and should be about 
six by six by eighteen inches deep in inside measurements, with possibly a loose pile of 


sawdust in the bottom. 





Many hunters have been trying to shoot 
the hawk but were unable to get close 
enough. 


SNAKE SWALLOWS SQUIRRELS 


During the past summer two Boy Scouts 
of Freeport were attracted by a movement 
up in a den tree and upon investigation 
found a five foot black snake. They killed 
it and then attempted to snap the snake’s 
head by taking the reptile by the tail and 
cracking it like a whip. With the first snap 
something white flew out of the snake’s 
mouth and the boys repeated the perfor- 
mance until 5 small gray squirrels were 
shaken out of the snake. The squirrels were 
about the size of a small rat. 


GAME NEWS 


The photo of the buck deer on the auto 
bumper, appearing om page 5 of the Oc- 
tober issue, was sent in by Edward H. Bates, 
Mt. Jewett, Pa. 

Dogs are valuable guardians and this was 
proven when their howls attracted attention 
of A. R. Shalter, Mifflinburg, who saw 4a 
hunting lodge on fire and was able to notify 
the local fire company in time to save the 
building. 


WANTS BACK ISSUES 
Mr. E. J. Flesher, R. D. 7, Box 1258, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will pay twenty-five to fifty 
cents for a copy of the April, 1933 and 
March, 1934 issues of the GAME NEws. 


WITH THE CLUBS—Cont’d 

The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association 
of Cokeburg, Pa., recently held a vermin ex- 
termination contest. There were two teams 
picked, with the provision that the losing 
group should provide a banquet for the 
winners. The contest started in April and 
ended October 4, 1935. The amount of ver- 
min killed was as follows: 4 weasels, 93 
stray house cats, 9 destructive hawks, 137 
crows and 127 water snakes. 





The Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting asked the Game 
Commission to reconsider their policy of 
posting game lands to berry pickers and to 
modify their ruling to permit the picking of 
berries outside the refuge wire. The Club 
also recommended that the bounty on the 
goshawk be paid the entire year due to the 
fact that so many of these predators nest 
and rear their young in Pennsylvania. The 
Club is contemplating putting on a vermin 
campaign in the near future. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Following is a letter which 
I received from Mr. Smith, with whom I 
have had a great deal of correspondence, 
but have never had the pleasure of meeting. 
Although his remarks are based on the 1934 
deer season I feel sure they will prove in- 
structive, interesting and humorous. 

















IX of us rented a camp adjacent to No. 

57 Game Lands, near Forkston, and we 
sure had a wonderful week. We opened 
camp in the rain, Friday afternoon, and 
fidgeted around in the rain all Saturday 
morning, wishing it would stop. 

It had poured all night, and the streams 
were above flood stage and still rising, and 
what a sight those mountain torrents are 
when the water is high. 

By noon quite a number of wet and be- 
draggled hunters had decided to go home, 
but they soon came back and reported that 
the bridge was out. 

We were five miles up the Mehoopany 
from Forkston, on hard road but most of 
them didn’t know how they were going to get 
out. We directed them over Dutch mountain 
to Lopez and Dushore, and I guess they 
made it because none of them came back. 
A little later two hunters came down the 
road and told us that a big slide had blocked 
the road over the mountain, so we were 
just about shut in. 


The thrill this news gave us was not ex- 
actly the kind I usually seek, because I had 
to send two of the boys back to Clarks 
Summit that night to meet the last member 
of the party, who was a stranger to that 
part of the country. 

Bob used to be Chief of Scouts in the 
Philippines, and tho he had never been in 
the Forkston mountains before, I had a 
hard time dissuading him from starting out 
on foot, because he had given Bill his prom- 
ise that he would meet him in Clarks Sum- 
mit that night, and there was no way we 
could get any word to him. It would have 
been an extremely difficult and hazardous 
journey, as he would either have to cross 
at least three of those torrents, or take a 
seven mile hike over a very rough, soft trail 
over South mountain to Noxen, where he 
might be able to hitch hike the remaining 
distance. Either way was bad. Falling in 
the water was certain death, and before he 
could get across the mountain it would be 
dark, and I mean dark. 

However about 2:00 o’clock it stopped 
raining and we saw a couple of men go up 
with shovels. Then we decided to drive a 
strip of brush and evergreens beside the 
camp, where I had heard a deer Thursday 
night (I went over a night before the 
others) after which the boys were going to 
try and get by the slide. 
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Reminiscence 


By H. H. SMITH 


The drive was without result, excepting 
that I found some very fresh signs, so 
Clyde and Bob took my car and left us, and 
I think they must have coaxed that Ford 
over the slide by pure faith or else the old 
bus got to feeling its relationship to its tri- 
motored winged brothers and hopped across. 
They just went over on the little edge of 
nothing, and then drove thirty-seven miles 
to get five miles away from camp, to Forks- 
ton. 

After they left, the other two were all 
rarin’ to get on the mountain, so, being in 
the minority, and not wishing to be too 
militaristic, against my better judgment I 
went along. 

I wanted to work that brush more thor- 
oughly, but they thought it useless. A little 
while after we left, some old man went 
through and drove a nice buck right past 
our camp. 

By Sunday morning the water had re- 
ceded quite a bit, but the big rocks were 
still grinding and crashing about in the 
mad rush of water. You know, it’s kind 
of awe inspiring to stand beside one of 
those wild tumbling mountain streams at a 
time like that and hear the big stones go 
rumbling and booming along the creek bed. 
We saw a tree that must have been seventy 
feet long, go downstream crosswise, roots, 
branches, and all. 

Some man drove a Ford coach into the 
water where it was over the road sometime 
Saturday night, and got stuck in the middle 
of it. I understand he spent the night in 
the car with the flood swirling all around 
him. It must have been a nice warm, pleas- 
ant night. They got him out the next day, 
and when the water receded all four wheels 
were in the air. The chasis rested on a 
rock and the water had washed the dirt 
all out from beneath the wheels. 


Clyde and Bob came back with Bill some- 
time Sunday and found the bridge had not 
washed out, but the water had been so 
deep over it that it looked as if it were 
gone. 

Sunday afternoon I took the boys up on 
Dutch mountain to the coal mine. Was 
that a wet, muddy trip? 

A few minutes after we entered the woods 
Monday morning, Bob eliminated himself 
from the week’s fun, by bringing in a nice 
buck, incidentally the only one we got. 














Most of the time we hunt alone, and 
each man is supposed to bring in his own 
deer. I explain the section we are going to 
hunt to those not familiar with it, and there 
is very little danger of anyone getting lost. 

Bob went with us several times though, 
and he could have killed two more deer. 


An amusing incident occurred one day 
when he was with us. We loaded him with 
all our surplus equipment, among which was 
a small coil of quarter inch rope that I 
usually carry. Having once been a cowboy, 
he jokingly fashioned a lariat out of the 
rope and a little later finding a small tree 
that a buck had scrubbed the bark all off, 
he cut it for a cane, or as he said, his gun. 
The rookie of the camp was with Bob and 
I when we met a man by the name of Colt, 
from Factoryville, Pa., who was hunting 
with bow and arrows, and did Bob get a kick 
out of that. It was the first time he had 
ever seen a white man hunting with these 
primitive weapons, and it gave him a great 
thrill of admiration for the sportsmanship 
of this man. 

During the palaver Mr. Colt noticed that 
Bob did not have any gun. He asked if 
he did not carry any. Bob rose to the oc- 
casion magnificently. Lariat in one hand, 
and club in the other, he replied, “‘He--, no! 
I hunt them like we do out in Colorado. 
I find a nice runway and then I get up on 
a rock just above it and lay down until a 
buck comes along. Then I jump up and 
rope him, and beat his brains out with the 
club.” 

It was quite a story, and I think Colt 
might have been inclined to believe it if I 
had not made some disparaging remarks 
about Bob’s veracity. Even at that, with the 
lasso and club before him, he wore an un- 
certain expression on his face when we 
parted. 

My wife and Mrs. Myers, from York, were 
with us for a couple of days in camp and we 
had a lot of fun. 

As captain and cook, I was the first one 
up and the last one to turn in. Our bed 
was right at the head of the stairs. 

About 2:00 A. M. Sunday night we were 
all awakened by a thump and jar such as 
might have been made by a big bull ele- 
phant rolling down off the mountain and 
fetching up broadside against the house. 
It darn near shook the place down. I was 
out of bed before I was fully awake, grop- 
ing for my flashlight. My wife was gasp- 
ing “Someone’s after your guns,” and I was 
sliding down stairs very much en dishabille, 
flashlight in one hand, and gat in the other, 
and plenty blood in the eye. A thoro search 
found everything in its place and not the 
least evidence of anything that could have 
caused such a bump. So we all went back 


to sleep. The four boys in the front room, 
by the way, apparently had not been dis- 
turbed by it. 


About 4:30 I got up and started the fires 
and the pancake fodder, and when I banged 
on the floor for the rest to arise, pande- 
monium broke loose up stairs. They begged 
me to come up and see the sight, and how 
I wish I could have photographed it. A word 
picture is very inadequate. 


Before they went to bed, Clyde had 
sneaked up stairs, intending to remove the 
slats from the upper half of the bed in 
which Bob and Bill were to sleep. When 
he got them out he noticed that one of the 
remaining ones was split and had a knot 
in the center of it, so he took all of them 
out but the defective one and one under the 
foot. The springs evidently caught on the 
sides and they got in and went to sleep al- 
right, but later on when Bob turned over, 
the knot gave way, and Bob’s hundred 
ninety pounds together with Bill’s hundred 
and twenty certainly .did shake that floor 
when they hit. 

Bob hushed Bill up when he was about 
to make remarks about it, and they whisper- 
ingly elected to sleep that way the rest of 
the night. And that is how I found them. 
The seventy pounds difference in weight is 
about proportionate to their difference in 
height, and the bed was short anyway, so 
Bob’s six feet two and a half was bent up 
just like a question mark, feet in the air. 
Bill, short and light, was trying to stick to 
the side hill-effect of the mattress. Bob, 
trying to keep both feet and neck covered 
had bridged the covers across his great 
length, and consequently the cold wind blew 
unhindered across their middles, and they 
were nearly frozen. Harry, sleeping in the 
bed next to them was the only one in the 
house who was not awakened. 


I think we will carry him out in the 
woods some night if he goes with us next 
year. 

During the week I saw two semi-albino 
deer that were spotted like guernsey cows. 


One day I was leaning against a tree, 
motionless, when two red squirrels passed 
me. One was quite inclined to jump on my 
leg, but after inspecting me for a moment 
he thot better of it. He was less than three 
feet from me and I was quite astonished 
to see two very prominent black stripes on 
his tail. I have killed hundreds of red 
squirrels, but I never saw one like that. 


I took some over ripe fish to camp with 
me as a teaser for the wild pussies. It 
would be a very bad pun to call it a 
Malteaser, would it not? Anyway, the boys 
heard a cat a couple of nights, and I found 
cat signs on the mountain above camp, and 
Thursday night his majesty called and par- 
took of the fish. I had my shot gun and 
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a powerful flashlight beside my open bed 
room window, but he didn’t call to me. We 
found hig fingerprints in the snow beside 
the fish the next morning, so Friday night 
with old man mercury shivering around 
zero, we built an elaborate runway of pegs, 
with a fish and a snare at the end of it. 
Saturday morning something itched the old 
think tank, so I hossed out the hunters 
bible, and then and there I suffered a 
change of heart as regards to snares. Since 
then I have been informed that a wild cat 
only visits a place once a week anyway. 

Saturday morning was bitter cold but 
with a nice tracking snow. However, we 
did not hear any shooting and saw only two 
or three tracks. 


Coming down the steep side of Dutch 
Mountain in the afternoon we saw a beauti- 
ful black bear, up in the Stony Brook 
refuge. 

We were very fortunate that it was not 
open season, for he was an easy target, 
and we did not know the wire came down 
that far. 


Two interesting things we found during 
the week, were an underground stream, 
where one can stand among a long string of 
boulders and hear the water rushing and 
gurgling beneath. We never did find where 
it all came out. Then we found a place on 
top of Dutch Mountain, that when jumped 
upon, sounded hollow, as if one had jumped 
on a tight barrel. I think there must be a 
cave beneath it. It is a couple of miles 
east of the coal mine. 

That country fascinates me. Its wildness 
and ruggedness make it a paradise for any 
outdoor lover. 

A couple of years ago I met a men from 
New York State, who evidently had had a 
little spare change to play with, if he had 
hunted all the places he told me about. 
Of them all, he preferred 57, and camped 
there during the entire fall, from small 
game season on, until the end of the big 
game season. 

Bob has been a sort of soldier of fortune. 
In nearly every country in the world, navy, 
regulars, air service, born in Colorado, 
hunted the Western states; and yet this 
one trip to 57 has sold him completely and 
he was only on three of the mountains. 


Last Saturday the crocuses were in blos- 
som here, but on top of Dutch Mountain 
the snow was fourteen inches deep on the 
level. This morning, April 17th, we have 
about six inches of snow, and I wonder 
what it will be like over there. 

It is a man’s country. One would expect 
to reduce weight, shinnying up and down 
those twelve hundred foot hills several times 
a day, but with all the artillery and gad- 
gets I carry that brings my hunting weight 
to about two-twenty, I put on eight and 
one-half pounds net, of good hard muscle 
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during the eight days I was there, and J 
did the cooking, at that. 


Some of the hunters get discouraged if 
they don’t get a buck the first time they 
go out. 


We met a man seventy-six years young, 
who has hunted for forty-two years, and 
never has had but one shot at a legal deer. 
He said he then had a muzzle loader with 
a set trigger, and as he was carefully turn- 
ing to train the gun on the buck, he acci- 
dentally touched the wrong thing and dis- 
charged it. 


He has spent all his life in the lumber 
woods, and has seen hundreds of deer dur- 
ing closed season, but now, white haired and 
bent, and deaf as a post, he still shoulders 
his rifle and rambles all over those moun- 
tains alone, depending entirely on his eye- 
sight, and still hoping to bring down his 
first buck. 

Quite at variance with this case was an 


incident that happened over there the first 
day of the season. 


A man who was to be a guest at one of 
the camps arrived late and found the camp 
deserted. He stopped his car in front of 
the cabin, loaded his rifle and looked up as 
a nice buck obligingly stepped out of the 
brush a few feet away. He in turn stepped 
out of the car and dropped the buck. 


I don’t know how much he may have 
hunted, but I do know a number of men 
who have hunted from ten to fourteen years 
and are still buckless. 


I hunted several years before I ever saw 
a deer. 


The first half hour after daylight of the 
first morning of the special doe season, out 
in Pike County, an elk walked by within 
thirty-five yards, and a six-point buck al- 
most stepped on me, but I never saw a doe 
until the next week when it was buck 
season, and then I saw no buck. 

That elk was a glorious creature, and I 
darn near shot him before my mind caught 
up. His antlers must have spread six feet. 

Well, it has been an imposition to drag 
you thru all this, if you stuck this far, es- 
pecially as you only know me thru cor- 
respondence, and I know you are a busy 
man. 

I guess you figure that the Scotch I men- 
tioned in the first part of this letter don’t 
extend to my words and ink. 

I remember that Alec told me that the 
pursuit of the finny tribe is your favorite 
pastime. 

Have you ever visited 57? 

Why not come up sometime in May and 
we will try and corral Maurice Sherman and 
take a hike up Mehoopany Creek in search 
of some of those five or six pound canni- 
bals that ought to be taken out of there? 

What say? Huh? 
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The Hungarian Partridge 


A Complete Record of this Great Game Bird in America 


By SETH GORDON, Secretary, American Game Institute 


EVERAL years ago, in the cornfields of 

northern Illinois, I was trying to sell an 
old grouse-shooting companion on ringnecked 
pheasants. If I succeeded, I argued to my- 
self, he might ease up some on ruffed grouse, 
as many others had done, and spend more 
of his time hunting ringnecks. We were 
having our share of luck, had seen plenty 
of birds, and had each bagged a nice cock. 
I thought I had surely sold him. 

Then I happened to overhear a little con- 
fidential chatter with his cautious old grouse 
dog, and my hopes were blasted. Just as 
his master had cussed out the ringnecks, so 
the old dog seemed to be saying that he 
didn’t like the race-horse tactics of the ring- 
neck either. He liked his birds to stay put. 

We were crossing a stubble field to investi- 
gate another cornfield and a heavy weed 
patch beyond. Then a most interesting and 
unexpected thing happened. Out across 
those stubbles flashed my own setter, and 
in the weeds at the edge of the corn she 
stopped, stanch as a rock. The old grouse 
dog spied her and honored her point. It was 
Bill’s turn, and I urged him to move in. 
Before he got close to the little bitch, Bill 
had the surprise of his life. Instead of a 
pheasant or two, at least twenty-five blue- 
gray birds, much smaller and very much 
faster on the getaway, boiled up out of that 
cornfield. All of them flushed at once. They 
made almost as much noise as a covey of 
young ruffed zrouse, and darted away, high 
over the standing corn, with lightning speed. 





“Don’t shoot!” I shouted. “They’re still 
protected.” 

It was wasted effort. The surprise was 
too much for him. There he stood, gun 
down, dumfounded. 

“What the devil were those things, any- 
how?” he finally asked. “They certainly 
weren't pheasants, and they were too all- 
fired big for quail. How they did go!” 

I explained they were European gray 


partridges, commonly called Huns, because 
some of the first shipments came from Hun- 


gary. 
“Well, the way they left here, they must 
have thought the whole Allied Army was 


after them. I'd rather hunt those little gray 
bullets than these lumbering old pheasants 
you've been touting to me,” exclaimed Bill. 
He wanted to see them again. Having 
marked their general dircction, we headed 
that way, hunting pheasants as we went. 
We covered that long cornfield without see- 
ing or hearing one of the wily little rascals. 
As I had a number of experiences with 
Huns before, I we cross the next 
grass field. Bill protested, saying they surely 


suggested 


had not gone that far. But we went, and 
over in the weed patch, fully a half mile 


from Bill’s first surprise, we again ran into 
the covey. This time they were even wilder. 
Before we got within good shooting range, 
up they went, again as one bird. This time 
with the throttle wide open they swung 
around to the right, high over the top of the 
standing corn. 


Later in the day we ran into a few scat- 
tered singles and had some nice points on 
them. Bill’s day was a success. Even though 
not sold on ringnec!:s, he had found a new 
love. He went home itching for the time 
when the season would be open on Huns, 


Since that incident I have followed the 
progress of these uncanny little foreigners in 
various sections of North America. A recent 
check-up indicates a lot of us will soon be 
enjoying Hungarian partridge shooting. 

These birds are very prolific, broods of fif- 
teen to twenty-five young being quite com- 
mon. They can stand plenty of cold weather ; 
and, being seed-eaters, they thrive where 
other game birds could barely survive. 

When it comes to being game, they are 
plenty smart; and if hunted with fast, wide 
going bird dogs, they provide great sport. 
Slow putterers are useless in hunting these 
If a Hun is merely winged, it takes 
a smart dog to catch him before he gets over 
into the next county. 


boys. 


As the native game birds became scarcer, 
especially on the prairies, the lovers of fast 
bird dogs began searching for a bird to re- 


place the vanishing prairie chicken. Ring- 
necks were found wanting, and naturally 
they turned to the partridge. While the 


partridge is apt to flush wilder than chickens 
usually do, and are always much more ner- 
vous than bob-whites, their trait of taking 





Move right on up. You won't 


be too close when a covey of Huns takes the air 


wing simultaneously is strongly in their fa- 
yor. Singles in heavy cover lie quite well, 
but their flight is always fast and deceptive. 

In the old days, anyone who could shoot 
fairly well could bag the limit of chickens, 
but it takes a good wing shot to collect a 
bag of partridges, even where they are 
abundant. 


On the table, the partridge is nothing to 
be sneezed at. Personally, I believe he is not 
so delectable as prairie chicken, quail, ruffed 
grouse or ringneck, but he weighs from 12 
to 15 ounces aS against the bob-white’s 5% 
to 7 oureces. As one friend put it, “When 
you bag a few Huns, you've got something.” 

In the New World the partridge has cer- 
tainly been a surprise package, doing well 
in some localities and failing utterly in 
others. The Hun has taken a thriving hold 
in eleven states and three provinces. He is 
struggling for existence in six states and 
several provinces. And he has failed dis- 
mally in at least twelve more states, 

Because the Hun made its most spectac- 
ular increases in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, I asked Fred J. Green of Calgary, 
the “daddy” of North America’s most as- 
tour ding experiment with exotics from the 
standpoint of numbers stocked and spread, 
about the Hun in Canada. 

“They are here in millions,” he replied. 
“They are the finest game birds found any- 
where. I have seen seventeen large coveys 
on a half section of land. Sportsmen come 
all the way from England to hunt them. 


“We introduced these birds in 1908 to 
forestall the time when our own native sharp- 
tails would be gone. W. B. Mershon of 
Michigan, author of The Passenger Pigeon, 
first encouraged us to try the Hun, 

“We started with only 185 pairs, and be- 
gan shooting them five years later. Now they 
have populated the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, also parts of Manitoba, Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. 


“TI believe the principal reason for our 
success is the way we liberated the first 
shipment all together, then put down two 
more shipments later in lots of ten pairs in 
a circle of five miles surrounding the original 
planting.” 

Two of Mr. Green’s sportsmen friends, all 
active leaders in the Calgary Fish and Game 
League, were inspired by Mr. Green’s en- 
thusiasm. They went into action. Instead 
of waiting until the province would buy the 
birds, they raised the funds by popular sub- 
seription. 

All told, Alberta stocked only 800 birds. 
Now, after twenty years of good hunting, 
Austin deB. Winter, well-known Calgary 
barrister who shared in Mr. Green’s experi- 
ment and helped to head the movement, 
modestly says, “I do not think that’ any- 
where on the North American continent have 
you aS many partridges as we have in this 
country.” 

He must be right. Alberta’s bag limits 
and seasons are very liberal: 15 birds daily; 
200 for the season, with three months in 
which to bag them. In the beginning, only 
small bags and short seasons were permitted. 
As the birds increased, the bag limit was 
enlarged and the season extended. Since the 
United States imported over 267,000 part- 
ridges, against Alberta’s 800, we- should 
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easily match Mr. Winter’s bet. But it can’t 
be done! Later I shall tell you why. 

The neighboring province of Saskatche- 
wan, which stocked no birds but benefited 
from the great overflow from Alberta, also 
has a season of two months, with a bag of 
15 birds a day. 


Colonel Mershon has hunted in various 
parts of the world for sixty years. Since he 
inspired Fred Green for Alberta’s experi- 
ment, I asked about his observations in Sas- 
katchewan last fall. 


“In one day last October my companions 
and I saw over a thousand partridges,” says 
the Colonel. “In the South years ago I 
flushed 34 coveys of quail in one day, and 
thought that was a big day, but it is not a 
match to the partridges here. Several days 
later we saw by actual count 69 coveys of 
partridges, some with twenty to thirty birds.” 

What a thrill! A thousand or more of 
these birds whizzing and pitching ahead of 
your dogs in a-single day! No wonder those 
English sportsmen travel from the homeland 
to the prairies of Canada to hunt partridges. 
Who wouldn’t slave like a fool for fifty weeks 
just in order to spend a few days in such a 
sportsman’s paradise? 

The Colonel informs me that he and his 
companions found the birds feeding mostly 
on the seeds of the Russian thistles, which 
because of the drought covered much of that 
country last fall; and that when they found 
a stubble field on which the farmer had had 
a partial crop, they were sure to find the 
birds in abundance in near-by thistle patches. 


In Manitoba, which also benefited from 
the overflow birds from Alberta’s original 
planting, the birds have done very well and 
are spreading rapidly. This province also 
has had open seasons regularly in recent 
years, the season in 1934 being five days, 
with a daily bag of ten, twenty birds for the 
season. 

Not only have the three Canadian prov- 
inces named enjoyed good Hun shooting, but 
they trapped some of their birds for sister 
provinces to the east, where the birds seem 
to be getting a foothold. During the past 
several years two of the provinces exchanged 
5,000 Huns with the Dakotas for pheasants, 
bird for bird. 

None of the states has yet been able to 
match Canada’s phenomenal success with the 
Hun, notwithstanding our enormous impor- 
tations, but so far Oregon and Washington 
outshine all their sister states, especially 
Washington. Spokane County introduced the 
first birds in Washington in 1906. Various 
counties stocked something like 4,700 birds, 
and the first open season was apparently 
declared in 1916. J. W. Kenney, then State 
Supervisor of Game, wrote in 1922 that the 
birds had multiplied very rapidly under all 
climatic conditions; that they thrived in 
the dry sage-brush country of eastern Wash- 
ington as well as in the extremely wet, cold 
counties west of the Cascades; and that “‘they 
have been a wonderful success from sea-level 
to our high mountain altitudes.” 

Writing about the same time, F. B. Dono- 
hue of Spokane reported: “A remarkable 
measure of success has been secured in plant- 
ing the Hungarian in that great stretch of 
foot-hills and valleys of which Spokane is 
the center. They have spread over into 
Idaho, and to the counties north, south and 
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A Hungarian nest, photographed by Fred J. 
Green in Alberta last May, which contained 
twenty eggs 


west. In 1920 not less than 150,000 Hun- 
garian partridges were shot in Spokane Coun- 
ty.” The bag was then five daily. 


I recently asked the present officials of 
Washington about the status of the Hun, 
and received much less enthusiastic reports. 
It appears that about 1926 the birds began 
declining dangerously, due to a prolonged 
drought. The decline persisted for several 
years. Apparently the birds migrated. Later 
they came back, from whence no one knows. 


“The Hungarians disappeared from Spok- 
ane County,” writes Thomas Lally of Spok- 
ane, Chairman of the State Game Commis- 
sion. “They migrated, or at least are found 
in many other counties as much as three 
hundred miles distant, where they were 
never planted. At present they are found in 
the weed-covered hills or brakes of the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers, where it is very diffi- 
cult hunting and where there are great num- 
bers of them. Because of the scarcity of 
Huns, last year we allowed only a six-day 
season in sixteen of our thirty-three coun- 
ties, with a bag of five.” 


Lou Ovenden, until recently Director of 
Washington’s Game Department, writes that 
during the past two years there has been 
considerably more rainfall and the Hungar- 
ians have noticeably increased. He says, 
“There is no bird hunting that gives the 
same thrill as a hunt after Hungarians with 
a fast, wide-going setter on the rolling 
stubble fields and prairies of eastern Wash- 
ington, and we are looking forward to the 
day of its return.” 


Mr. Donohue, previously mentioned, is still 
enthusiastic about the Hungarian partridge. 
Recently he wrote that “Washington is still 
the banner state for partridges”’; that sev- 
eral years ago he and his partner witnessed 
a migration of Hungarians, aid the follow- 
ing year there were practically no birds. 
The next year they were more abundant than 
ever, which confirms their tendency to drift 
about a large area to meet the changing 
conditions, 

Oregon’s experience with the Hungarian 
has been less spectacular, but Gene Simp- 
son, Superintendent of Game Farms, has done 
much to solve the problem of rearing Huns 
in captivity. 

That state released a few birds in the Wil- 
lamette Valley in 1900, the section where 
the ringnecked pheasant first succeeded in 
North America. A few coveys still exist 
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The Hun, a great European game bird that 
has come to America to stay 


there. Fourteen years later something like 
a thousand birds were distributed all over 
the state. In only two or three localities 
have they done well. They succeeded best 
in the high plateau sections of eastern Ore- 
gon, where grain is raised extensively. 

George Stangier, leading sportsman of one 
of Oregon’s best partridge counties (Uma- 
tilla), says that five years ago he could get 
his limit of both Chinese pheasants and Hun- 
garian partridges any day, but now the 
Huns seem to have gone back into the foot- 
hills. A day’s average is one partridge 
bagged to each covey flushed. Harry Braun, 
another active sportsman of the same county, 
advises that the best feature of the Hun- 
garian is his hardiness. He can withstand 
the severest winters right out on the open 
hillsides. 

Last year Oregon’s season was two weeks, 
with a four-bird limit. Most of the thou- 
sands of Hungarians bagged in that state 
are shot while hunting pheasants, which pro- 
vides a sport full of surprises. In counties 
where the Huns are most abundant the aver- 
age bag is said to be one partridge to every 
three pheasants. 

As already noted, the sportsmen of Idaho, 
like those of Saskatchewan, were just plumb 
lucky. They got their first Hun shooting 
from the overflow of Washington and Ore- 
gon plantings. Later they imported some 
birds of their own. Last year Idaho had a 
season of two weeks in a number of northern 
counties, with a daily limit of eight. 

California’s experience with the Hungar- 
ian, after stocking more than 5,500 birds, is 
less encouraging. However, the state game 
authorities are hopeful, and say the birds 
are increasing. 

Nearly every state and province has had 
at least one philanthropic sportsman. In 
Wisconsin, Gustave Pabst released 1,200 pairs 
of partridges in 1908 in one of the south- 
eastern counties devoted to cereal growing 
and dairying. These birds did so well that 
twelve years later an open season was de- 
clared. In five days, with a five-bird limit, 
hunters bagged 3,500 birds that first year, 
and the birds kept right on thriving. 
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One of the Hun’s unfortunate traits is his 
mania to nest in hayfields. Dr. Ralph Yeat- 
ter of the University of Michigan, now game 
expert in Illinois, found that 34 per cent of 
the nests under study were built within 30 
feet of the edges of the fields, and that farm 
machinery destroys about 40 per cent of all 
the nests lost before hatching. One of Wis- 
consin’s ingenious wardens by the name of 
Peterson, in charge of the best partridge ter- 
ritory, decided to reduce this wastage. In 
1931 he developed a flushing device for mow- 
ing machines, which an enterprising editor 
later dubbed “a rod that beats any law.” 

Since farmers began to use this simple de- 
vice, hundreds of nests have been saved every 
year. Last season Wisconsin’s kill of part- 
ridges, with only a limited area open, was 
over 18,000 during five days, with a four-bird 
limit. The birds are spreading, and conser- 
vation officials predict that through cover 
management they can materially increase 
this annual harvest. 

When the bob-white was put on the song- 
bird list in Ohio in 1915, the state bought 
4,000 more Hungarians, making 8,000 stocked 
in all. Since then, Ohio has had an open 
season annually. Last fall it was ten days, 
with a bag of four birds. A party of five, 
using three bird dogs, flushed approximately 
125 Huns in one day, and bagged ten, a good 
average. 

One member of the party says: “The Hun- 
garian partridge is the best game bird in 
Ohio. It does not compete with the ring- 
necked pheasant because the pheasant pre- 
fers cover; the Hun is not found in high 
cover, except standing corn. The birds are 
confined to west-central and northwestern 
Ohio—flat, open, intensively cultivated, rich 
prairie-type land, their greatest abundance 
being limited to the northwestern corner of 
the state.” 

Ohio's Huns have stood up against an 
army of hunters ever since 1915, and are in- 
creasing. That alone speaks volumes for 
the tenacity of this new game bird when once 
established in a favorable region. In Ohio, 
as in Oregon, most of the partridges are 
bagged while hunting pheasants. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
Hungarian partridge hunting is already be- 
ing enjoyed annually in three Canadian prov- 
inces and five states. In the hope that my 
grouse-shooting friend Bill may read this, 
since he does not happen to live in any of 
them, I suggest that he buy himself some 
railroad transportation and _ non-resident 
hunting licenses and do a bit of investigat- 
ing. He can get some Hun shooting now. 

Let’s take a look at some other states 
where the Hungarian is doing well but 
where no season has yet been declared. 

After studying the partridge as a_ pos- 
sible substitute for the vanished myriads 
of prairie chickens which formerly attracted 
sportsmen to that state from all sections 
of the country, Minnesota sportsmen who 
like good bird dogs decided the Hun would 
measure up. Not having a Santa Claus like 
Wisconsin to buy the birds, a number of 
sportsmen’s organizations raised $25,000 for 
the purpose. The State Game Department 
added enough more to make up almost $100,- 
000, and 21,240 partridges were stocked dur- 
ing an eight-year period. 

Profiting by Alberta’s experience, that state 


made dense plantings only. Huns also 
drifted in from Manitoba and Iowa. The 
birds have done so well throughout the fer- 
tile farming country of Minnesota that in 
the opinion of Dr. F. S. James of Winona, 
one of the leaders in the Hun-buying move- 
ment, “the time is fast approaching when we 
can have an open season.” 

The Dakotas, where the ringnecks have 
become so abundant (especially South Da- 
kota), are making great strides with the 
partridge. I have already mentioned the 
drift into North Dakota from Canada. 

South Dakota bought her first Huns in 
1927, having stocked 2,700 pairs. Records 
of North Dakota’s purchases are not avail- 
able, but both states report that their par- 
tridges are spreading rapidly, and in 1934 
North Dakota declared the first open season 
of two days, with a bag limit of three birds. 
A field agent of the American Game Associa- 
tion, after a recent survey, predicted that 
that portion of South Dakota lying west of 
the Missouri River may shortly become as 
famous for its partridge shooting as is the 
country east of the river for pheasants, 

Most of Montana’s partridges drifted in 
from Canada. Some additional birds were 
purchased and planted in widely scattered 
districts. They seem to be thriving, and 
an open season is anticipated soon. 


I also mentioned the spread into Minne- 
sota from Iowa. The latter state bought 
6,000 birds in 1914. For a time they seemed 
to disappear; then gradually they began 
showing up. Today the birds are doing 
well in northwestern Iowa, but so far the 
sportsmen of the Tall Corn State have en- 
joyed no partridge shooting. Nebraska 
stocked 1,200 pairs of Huns a number of 
years ago. They seem to be increasing. 

In the opening paragraphs of this article 
I mentioned encountering Hungarians in 
Illinois. They are prospering in the extreme 
northeastern counties, just south of Wiscon- 
sin’s partridge belt, an area quite unlike 
Ohio’s Hun country. I have flushed numer- 
ous coveys of these birds there, and I firm- 
ly believe that if given a chance they would 
increase rapidly. Unfortunately they must 
contend against natural enemies as well as 
an army of lawless foreign-born shooters. 

Indiana stocked some 10,000 Huns back 
in 1909, and they have “taken” in a limited 
portion of east-central Indiana. They also 
are firmly established in southeastern Michi- 
gan, adjacent to the Ohio section mentioned, 
but they failed elsewhere in this state. 

A number of the foregoing states now have 
sufficient Huns to justify trapping surplus 
birds for stocking new areas, thereby hasten- 
ing the spread. 

There appear to be only two states in the 
East where the partridge has become estab- 
lished, 

Since 1925, Pennsylvania stocked over 
14,000 birds. The results were very poor. 
Apparently they have taken hold in only 
two sections. Both of these are fertile farm- 
ing lands where wheat, rye, corn, oats and 
hay are raised. Elsewhere officials say they 
“have completely disappeared” or “are slowly 
decreasing.” 

One section where Huns are increasing in 
Pennsylvania is in the famous Cumberland 
Valley, near the state capital, a wide, open, 
gently rolling limestone farming valley ly- 


ing between two wooded mountain ranges. 
The other area lies in the north-central part 
of the state, is hillier, and interspersed with 
timber. Both of these areas are south of the 
glaciated section. 

“Just why the Huns have thrived in these 
two areas and have failed to ‘take’ in other 
areas apparently identical in most respects 
is a mystery,” say officials of the State 
Game Commission. I suspect that in the 
two regions where the birds are succeeding 
conditions are more favorable to the Hun- 
garian than in other sections where the birds 
were stocked, and that extensive winter feed- 
ing has helped to get the birds started. So 
far, apparently, the only hope for partridge 
shooting soon in the East is Pennsylvania. 

New York has stocked almost 26,000 birds. 
State officials advise that “in three limited 
areas they are a little more than holding 
their own,” probably because that state is 
devoted principally to grazing instead of 
growing grain. 

The dark side of the picture is a series of 
dismal failures, probably the worst example 
being Connecticut. That little state has 
stocked almost twenty times as many birds 
as did Alberta, beginning back in 1908. While 
for a time they seemed to thrive in the Con- 
necticut Valley, the birds later disappeared 
entirely. Officials say “the climate is un- 
suitable,” but again it is likely an unfavor- 
able environment and not climate. 

In Massachusetts, Dr. John C. Phillips 
put out two lots of birds about 1909, which 
survived for a couple of years but never 
multiplied. In New Jersey, more than 3,000 
birds were stocked but produced no results, 
just as did Maryland’s 4,000 birds. 


Birds stocked in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina failed utterly, but in neither state were 
enough birds released to give them a fair 
trial. However, apparently nowhere in the 
South has this bird done well, and it is evi- 
dent that Huns do not like hot climates. 


In Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming the birds failed miserably, notwith- 
standing the fact that several of these states 
made sizable plantings. 

I asked Professor Aldo Leopold, game sur- 
vey and management expert of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for a formula that might 
be followed in stocking Huns, at least in the 
Middle West. He says: “Hungarians are 
more exacting than pheasants. East of the 
Great Plains they inhabit only rich, flat, open 
agricultural lands. There are none south 
of the south boundary of the glaciation.” 


This, however, does not hold good for 
Pennsylvania; neither does it apply in the 
Northwest. 


Continuing further, Leopold says: “Hun- 
garians have no use for timber and very little 
for brush, and they dislike wind. Wet 
swamps are no good for Hungarians. Nest- 
ing cover is usually more important than 
winter cover. Grass swales are better for 
nesting than fence-rows. The best winter 
food patches are standing corn, Kafir, or 
sorghum.” 

The Hungarian partridge has certainly 
demonstrated his ability to stand up under 
punishment. He has done best in the cold 
prairie country where formerly the sharp- 
tail and the prairie chicken reigned supreme, 
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and is already more abundant in certain 
areas than the natives ever were. 

An acquaintance in northern Illinois sized 
it up thus: “The natives might have sur- 
vived modern guns and motorized travel, but 
they couldn’t stand up against modern farm 
machinery. They thrive where the native 
prairie chicken lost out long ago.” 

My study of North America’s experiments 
with the Hun convinces me that many of the 
states absolutely wasted their money. No 
attention was paid to the origin of their im- 
portations, and thousands of birds were 
stocked in areas wholly unlike the terrain 
and climatie conditions of the country from 
whence they came. 


The Old World range of the European gray 
partridge (Perdix perdiz) extends from the 
British Isles and northern Portugal to the 
steppes of central Asia; south to Italy, north- 
ern Greece, Asia Minor and northern Persia ; 
and northward to southern Norway and Swe- 
den and south-central Russia. <A _ widely 
varying terrain, indeed, with all the extremes 
of climate. In the New World his habitat 
sometimes covers the same country as the 
heaviest populations of ringnecks, while in 
other places he has thrived where this larger 
and more gaudy alien has not done well at 
all. 


“The real fever of importation along the 
Atlantic Coast began about 1905, and has 
lasted up to the present,” says Dr. Phillips 
in his Wild Birds Introduced in North 
America (1928), “although the period 1907 
to 1914 saw the height of the industry.” 


Almost 175,000 Huns were imported into 
the United States during that period, the 
World War puttirg a stop to shipments for 
some years. In 1924 large shipments again 
began arriving from abroad, and within the 
past decade more than 90,000 more birds 
were purchased. Many of these were in- 
spected at the New York dock by officials 
of the American Game Association for the 
several states. All told, the United States 
has imported over 270,000 Hungarians since 
1905 at a cost of more than a million dollars. 


Among the states which received sizable 
shipments prior to the World War were 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Oregon and 
Washington. The shipments after the War 
went principally to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Montana and California. 


Instead of following Alberta’s limited- 
circle method of dense planting and allow- 
ing the birds to spread naturally, most of 
the states scattered their birds far and 
wide. That likely accounts for so many 
failures, because Dr, Arthur Allen of Cornell 
University told the 20th American Game 
Conference that in his opinion a lack of 
synchronized breeding rhythm defeats repro- 
duction where birds of an exotic species are 
widely scattered. 


The European gray partridge has surely 
been a surprise package. There are still 
many things we don’t know about him which 
the scientists may fathom for us. But there 
is no longer any doubt about the Hun as a 
game bird for North America. He can take 
it! Keep your eye on the Hun! 


(This article was written in the fall of 1934.) 
Reprinted from the May, 1935, issue of 
Field and Stream 


KILL HALF WILD DOG 


For over a year sportsmen have staged 
hunt after hunt for a large gray police dog 
which turned wild and made its home on 
Tussey Mountain, located on State Game 
Lands 73 near Saxton. 

Preying upon game and occasionally visit- 
ing a farmer’s barn yard and stealing a few 
chickens or whatever else it could capture, 
the animal was “found guilty” by sports- 
men of that region and on many occasions 
drives for the dog were made. They tried 
to capture it when snow covered the ground 
and in the spring before the buds peeped 
out to aid the “old wolf” to keep her stamp- 
ing ground secure. 

During one of the chases a few toes from 
her left hind foot were shot off, but it was 
not until October 24th that the animal was 
killed by a well aimed rifle shot of H. E. 
Metzgar. It happened that on this day John 
Ross, Director of the Bureau of Protection, 
and Division Game Supervisor Frank Myers 
were enroute to Saxton to see Hon. William 
J. Fluke, the new commissioner, when they 
came upon the drive and asked what was 
going on. The men told them the story and 
before the two officers had reached the home 
of Mr. Fluke they heard a volley of shots 
and guessed that the dog had been killed. 
They were correct in their surmise for a 
short time later John Dittmar, the local 
Game Protector, drove up and told them 
the good news. It so happened that Mr. 
Fluke had been out searching for the ani- 
mal the day before, and being interested in 
seeing it, the dog was removed from its 
burial place and brought to his home. Prac- 
tically the entire population of Saxton 
turned out to see the animal. 


SHOOTS HOLE IN BOAT 


Three members of the North Boro’s 
Sportsmen’s Association went duck hunting 
on the Pymatuning. One, a dry land sailor, 
lost his balance while shooting at a duck in 
the air, shot a large hole in the bottom of 
the boat, and dropped his gun in the lake. 
Due to the seafaring ability of his com- 
rades the party was safely landed with the 
boat half full of water. The gun was re- 
covered the following day, after three hours’ 
fishing. 

—Refuge Keeper Burt L. Oudette 


RABBIT WITH TWO TAILS 

A rabbit with two tails, one of normal 
size and the other about three-fourths as 
large, was shot recently near Hyndman, 
Bedford County, by Ira E. Mellinger, presi- 
dent of the Lancaster County Fish and 
Game Association. The twin tails had 
grown from the same basic root. 


Thank You 

The Editor would like to take this op- 
portunity to express his appreciation of the 
splendid manner in which the Division of 
Documents and the Telegraph Press have 
cooperated each month in the publication of 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS. 

It is not an easy task to publish such a 
magazine each month and get it out prompt- 
ly, and were it not for the sincere interest 
manifest on the part of these two agencies 
we would be seriously handicapped in dis- 
seminating news to the sportsmen while it 
is timely. 
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REGULAR BUCK SEASON 
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COUNTIES 
OPEN TO 
ANTLERLESS 

DEER 


Bradford, Cameron, Centre, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, 
Forest, Lycoming, McKean, 
Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga 
and Warren 












WEAR RED 


Give your brother hunter 


a chance to spare your life. 


Protect yourself by wearing 


plenty of 


RED 
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BEAR SEASON 
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LOOK BEFORE 
YOU SHOOT 


Be sure you are shooting 


at legal game. Don't fire 


at a movement or a noise. 


Protect your brother 






hunter 


PLAY SAFE 
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